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AN EXAMPLE 
OF RAWLINGS “KNOW-HOW” 
AT ITS BEST! 


Here again is another Rawlings exclusive first. The 
result of years of improved construction in the leather 
basketball. 


Rawlings Patent No. 2,325,128 


Yes...word has gotten 
around that there is a new “passing, 

dribbling, and shooting” star in basket- 

ball...Rawlings great RSS. The boys, 

themselves, have learned to depend on the 

“Soft-Touch” of the RSS that gives them a feel 

of positive possession. The pass into the pivot, 

the hook shot, the long pass across the court... 

everytime a boy has the RSS it’s the wider and 

deeper channel seams, the accurate rebound, 

the “Soft-Touch” that gives him confidence in 
the ball he has in his hands. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
The Pinest Vu The "Field! 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




























Footwork and stamina win games 


To boost your players’ speed and vitality, outfit them 
with Spalding SS basketball shoes. Faultlessly designed 
—and made to stand up to the toughest use ever 
demanded. 





















Two main features make these shoes the choice 
of top players and coaches: \ Available with uppers of black 


hite duck 
(1) The Spalding tough non-skid traction sole oF Eee 


—with the exclusive non-slip “S” design— 
means split-second starts and stops. 


(2) A special Spalding shock-proof cushioned 

sport arch and heel reduce fatigue and strain of 
| leg and foot muscles. Give buoyant comfort 
throughout the game. 


H For sure-footed efficiency—and more wins—make sure 
your team is equipped with Spalding Basketball Shoes. 


Special Spalding cushioned 
sport arch and heel. The 
key to comfort. Braces meta- 
tarsal arch. Keeps weight 
correctly balanced. Reduces 
muscle fatigue and strain. 
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Dave Davis, Georgia Tech end, who does all of the punting for 
the Yellow Jackets. Bobby Dodd discusses their defense against 


the kicking game—page 7. 
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QUALITY RECONDITIONING” 


SPORTS GEAR REBUILT BY THE RALEIGH FACTORY INSURES | 


BETTER PLAY, LONGER, AT LOWER COST 


At Raleigh, reconditioning means REBUILDING. “Worn 
out” athletic equipment gets a surprising reconstruction that 
gives it-a second useful life. At the Raleigh factory we use 
the same fine skills, long experience and modern machines 
that make the Raleigh Quality Line of New Sports Equipment 
famous. Your used gear is thoroughly inspected, cleaned, 
sterilized and rebuilt inside and out. Your equipment lasts 
longer and your athletic programs cost less. You get a double 
return on your original equipment investment! 


LET US REBUILD YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 








BALL REBUILDING PRICES: 


BASKETBALLS Laceless. $3.75 to $4.25 


VOLLEY BALLS 
soccer BaLis ) ‘oed--- $3.90 to $4.00 


FOOTBALLS .......... $3.50 to $4.00 


PUNCHING BAGS .........--.- 


TO SHIP — Deflate balls and 
ship by parcel post 









IT PAYS TO — ‘‘Send it to Raleigh" 
COACHES: DON’T SCRAP your old 


basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, 
punching bags. Check all your inflated 
ball equipment now and ship to us (except 
moulded or Last Bilt balls*). AT NO COST 
TO YOU we will inspect them carefully 

to judge which are worth rebuilding. You'll be 
surprised and pleased to see what fine looking balls 
you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 


e REBUILD BALL COMPLETELY 

© PUT IN NEW BLADDER Parone 
¢ CLOSE SEAMS with fine workmanship 
© PUT IN NEW LACES in lace balls 


¢ GIVE THEM A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


On FOOTBALLS we also sew, where necessary, 
extra tips fore and aft. 







°If you don’t see stitching at the 
seams, it’s a moulded ball. Please 
don’t send it in. 
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mito che f Shoes Shoulder Pads Uniforms Hip Pads Masks Gloves Helmets 
RECONDITIONING DIVISION SPORTING GOODS DEALERS: NOW YOU can render this nationally 


known Raleigh Reconditioning Service for your customers! Write for 


ly Wf information about an exclusive franchise in your locality. 
Vy Athletic Equipment Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 











@ For greater strength 
@ For greater accuracy 
@ For livelier rebounds 
@ For easier installation 


@ For better visibility 





oO Fabricated from heat-strengthened polished 
plate glass—3 to 5 times as strong as or- 
dinary plate. 


O«: gripped firmly on all sides by wide, 
rigid angle iron frame. No beveling—glass 
has square edges to prevent breakage. 


'C) Extra-large steel face plate, 10” x 9%” 
x %" thick, attached to back by three 
widely spaced bolts to provide maximum strength. 
Only three holes through the glass. Basket mounts 
securely on four lugs which are correctly spaced to 
accommodate official basket (No. 960) manufac- 
tured by Shutt Mfg. Co., Litchfield, II1. 


Two steel mounting flanges on each side. 

Bank is designed for any type of suspension. 
Also available with flanges and loop for post-type 
installation. 


Wherever Nurre All Plate Glass 
Banks are used, they win the praise 
of players, coaches—yes, and spec- 
tators, too! Because built into every 
Nurre Bank is extra strength and 
permanence... ever lively and ac- 
curate performance... plus unob- 
structed visibility for the fans in 
the end-court seats. 

Nurre All Plate Glass Banks are 
guaranteed against breakage inci- 
dent to ordinary use in play. There 
has never been a Nurre Glass Bank 
broken in play—in 30 years. 

Specify Nurre—always. Send for 
free detailed bulletin—today. 

THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 

Bloomington, Indiana 











O those who would eliminate the 

try for extra point, we hasten to 
point out that “Biggie” Munn in 46 
games at Michigan State has only lost 
one game due to a missed conversion. 
In the same period his team has only 
been blanked once . . . J. V. Sikes, re- 
cently appointed to the West staff 
for the East-West Shrine Game, holds 
the distinction of being one of the 
first Southwest Conference players 
selected to participate in the game. 
In the third year of the classic, four 
players from the Southwest Confer- 
ence were selected to play, and Sikes, 
an end from Texas A. & M., was one 
of the four . . . Ever since 1929 the Big 
Seven Conference has confined its 
fall track activities to a two mile race. 
This year, however, the conference 
will compete in cross country . . . Ed- 
die Chinske, new Montana _ head 
coach, spent 16 years coaching scho- 
lastic teams in the state before return- 
ing to his alma mater as an assistant 
coach. In that period of time his foot- 


| ball and basketball teams won more 


state championships than have ever 
been won by any other coach in the 
history of the state . . . Minnesota has 


, 485 member schools, of which 458 or 
| 94.4 per cent play football of either 


| sport. 





the eleven-man or six, seven or eight- 
man variety. More students are en- 
rolled for football than for any other 
Back in 1907 Hardin-Simmons, 
then known as Simmons College, 
played five games, four of which were 
with Howard Payne College. Sim- 


_ mons College won two, lost one, and 


tied one. 


* * «x 


UD BOERINGER, Cornell line 


coach, has spent the 25 years since. 


his All-American days under Rockne, 
as a line coach. Seventeen of these 
years were with Gus Dorias at Detroit 
. .. Kansas high schools are talking of 
reorganizing their leagues. The tre- 
mendous change in population 
growths in certain cities has caused a 
demand for the reorganization along 
more equitable enrollment lines . . . 
Going into their sixtieth season of 
football, Texas has only had five sea- 
sons in which they lost more than they 


won. Texas has 


In the 59 years, 
played 524 games, and only 23 of 


these were ties . . . In 69 years of foot- 
ball for California, the Bears have 
played before a total attendance of 
well over 14 million . Rhode Is- 
land has become a member of the 
National Federation, leaving Texas 
as the only state not belonging to the 
Federation. Alaska became an allied 
member, with a modified form of 
membership, necessitated by local 
problems . . . Oregon officials recently 
surveyed the member schools to de- 
termine the attitude toward state 
championships. Ninety per cent fav- 
ored state championships in track; 83 
per cent in basketball; 73 per cent in 
swimming; 67 per cent in baseball; 66 
per cent for eleven-man football; and 
58 per cent for the six-man game .. . 
For those of you who are questioned 
by parents about the number of 
deaths resulting from playing football, 
the following figures from the Na- 
tional Safety Council may be of help: 
automobile fatalities 28 per 100,000; 
deaths from falls 12 per 100,000; from 
drownings 4 per 100,000; and deaths 
due to playing football | per 100,000 
participants. 
” * * 


N the September column we won- 

dered if any conference could match 
the Big Seven’s eighteen Olympic 
representatives. C. Hayes of Alameda, 
Calif., High School, came to the fore 
with the names of twenty-four Olym- 
pic representatives from the Pacific 
Coast Conference plus, as he says, 
“several on the E] Segundo water polo 
team.” . . . October 4 undoubtedly set 
some kind of a record when all of 
the members of the Southwest Con- 
ference played on Texas soil on the 
same day. Arkansas, the only out-of- 
state member, was at T.C.U., while 
all the other Texas schools played 
non-conference opponents . Mov- 
ing into collegiate ranks for the first 
time is “Mickey” Walker who goes 
from Huntington School to Northeast- 
ern University as end coach. Mer! Nor- 
cross leaves Chapel Hill, N. C., High 
School for the vost of freshman coach 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
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THE SHOOK Athletic Trainers’ 


KNEE BRACE 
The Brace that gives Positive Support 


















BALL BEARING JOINT ALLOWS NATURAL FREEDOM 
FOR ALL ATHLETIC MANEUVERS 


ii, ‘ - Flexion Extension Running 
a STRENGTH Kicking Pivoting Jumping 
Shown here braced leg supports Cutting to the inside Side-stepping 


entire weight of 195-lb. man. 
Steel splints eliminate lateral 
motion of knee. Shook Brace can 
prevent injuries BEFORE they 
occur. 


SHOOK ATHLETIC TRAINERS’ KNEE BRACE IS A 

NATURAL AID FOR... Protecting a knee injury... 

Preventing a knee injury... Protecting post-surgery 
Strengthening medial ligaments. 

POSITIVE AS A REINFORCED STEEL SPLINT 

YET AS FLEXIBLE AS A NORMAL KNEE 


MOBILITY 


Wearer of brace can perform any 
athletic maneuver as easily as * 
with a normal leg. Brace gives 
complete comfort to the wearer 
and freedom of action for ALL 
Athletic Sports. 






















GENUINE TOLEX OUTER COVERING 
eG ELASTIC TONGUE INSERT 


PLATE STEEL UPPER LEG SPLINT 


SNAPS FOR EASY 
ATTACHMENT OF TONGUE 


ELASTIC WEBBING EXPANSION SEGMENT 
SOFT CALFSKIN INNER LINING 


FREE ACTION BALL BEARING JOINT 
(See exploded view) 


PRESSED STEEL REINFORCEMENT RIBS 
FOAM RUBBER PADDING UNDER LEATHER 
ELASTIC TONGUE INSERT 
SOFT CALF INNER LINING 


KNEE BRACE WILL FIT ANY SIZE LEG 
Brace comes with one set elastic inserts which determine size. 
4 standard thigh and 4 standard calf insert sizes are available. 
Brace is interchangeable. Fits either right or left leg. 


The SHOOK Athletic Trainers’ KNEE BRACE 
is available on/y through the 
Athletic Products Company, South Bend, Indiana 


= Athletic Trainers = 


FULLY 
PATENTED KNEE BRACE 


ATHLETIC PRODUCTS COMPANY - P.0. Box 86 * South Bend 24, Indiana 
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KENT DEPENDS fire 
ON "PORTER' 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


Unusual basketball backstop installations 
are usual for Porter. For years, Porter en- 
gineers have successfully solved equip- 
ment problems for the nation’s leading 
schools, universities, clubs and communi- 
ties. This outstanding engineering skill 
coupled with nearly a century of quality 
manufacturing experience explains why 
Porter is depended upon. Whether your 
problem involves basketball backstops or 
apparatus for gymnastics, call on Porter. 





Faced with the problem of installing backstops that 
would be permanent and rigid in a gymnasium with a 
ceiling beam height of 39 feet, Kent State University 
at Kent, Ohio, turned to Porter. 
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FREE ENGINEERING COUNSEL 


You can entrust your planning and 
installation problems to Porter's en- 
gineering staff and be confident of 
satisfaction. Years of experience back 
every Porter recommendation. Write 
today. 

These two Porter 217B Forward-Fold “Hoistaway” in- 

stallations were the answer. When not in use the back- 

stops may be hoisted to a horizontal position, permit- 

ting overhead room for other activities in the gymnasium. 


THE J. E. PO RTE 7 CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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Defense Against 
the Kicking Game 


By BOBBY DODD 


HIS is rather an unusual title for 

an article in these days of offense, 
but it is certainly one of the most im- 
portant, and sometimes the most neg- 
lected of all phases of the game. In 
all close ball games, we think, it will 
be found that the break or turning 
point will be centered around the 
kicking game. How does this come 
about? A blocked kick, a short kick, 
a punt return, a mishandled punt, a 
kick-off return, all center around the 
kicking game. 

First of all, we will take up a de- 
fense against the punting game. Fund- 
damentally, there 
are two ways to de- 
fense this phase of 
the kicking game: 
1. Block or put 
pressure on the 
kicker. 2. Return 
the punt. We try 
to do both at var- 
ious times. This 
pressure on the 
kicker, and return- 
ing the punt, does 
not give the oppo- 
sition a chance to 
gamble by over- 
loading the protection of the kicker 
or the coverage of the kick. 

There are two major types of punt 
protection — the tight and the spread. 
It is easier, in our opinion, to block 
a kick from the tight formation, but 
we try both methods. 

Diagram 1 shows what we consider 
our best maneuver, and we have 
blocked several punts with it. We be- 
lieve the quickest and easiest way to 
block a punt is from the strong side. 
The reason is that the kicker, if he 
is right-footed, is kicking into the de- 
fense rather than away from 
it. 

In the maneuver which is 
shown in Diagram 1, the left 
end drives hard over the out- 
side shoulder of the outside 
man in the tandem and forces 
him to work to the outside. 
The left end should be aggres- 
sive and deliver a good initial 
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Football Coach, Georgia Tech 


blow to the outside man. 

The left tackle drives hard into 
the gap between the No. 2 back and 
the offensive tackle, forcing the back 
to help the offensive tackle. This 
drive by the left tackle is the key to 
the action. 

The left guard lines up in the gap 
between the tackle and the end, and 
“bulls” his way into the kicking lane. 
Usually, the tackle is forced to heap 
on him to the inside. 

The right guard lines up in the 
gap between the weak tackle and the 
guard, and “bulls” his way into the 
backfield. 

The right tackle 
charges the gap be- 
tween the No. 3 
back and the weak 
tackle. 

The right end 
charges hard over 
the outside shoul- 
der of the No. 3 
back, and goes for 
the kicking zone. 

In this play the 
fullback tries to 
conceal his posi- 
tion a little to the 
outside of his left end. Being in this 
position, he masks his charge just long 
enough to let the other man start try- 
ing to maneuver the protection, and 
open the lane into the kicking zone. 

The center lines up about five yards 
deep, and is ready for a run or a pass 
in case of a bad snap. 

The average tactic calls for the full- 
back to block the kick, but as it turns 
out anyone may block it, depending 
on the reaction of the protection. We 
have had four different positions 
block a punt from this maneuver. 
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DIAG. 2 








The players should be sold on the 
idea that everyone must think and 
‘try to block the kick, and this is ex- 
tremely important. Every defensive 
man who is in any position at all to 
see the kicker, should, as he kicks, 
raise his arms and drive for as much 
height as possible, and across the kick- 
er’s foot two yards in front. The de- 
fense never knows where the ball is 
coming off the kicker’s foot. Some- 
times they may get the one they never 
thought they had a chance to get. 


Fielding Punt On the Run 
Fielding a Bounding Punt 


Series A shows Parelli kicking, Bill 
George, Wake Forest, blocking. 
George «loes a good job of demonstrat- 
ing how to block a punt — he goes in 











DIAG. 3 











front of the kicker’s foot, thus per- 
mitting the kicker to kick out under 
him. George gets his arms well up 
and goes off the ground. He traps 


Fair Catch 


the ball to keep it from going across 
the line of scrimmage, and drives the 
ball back toward the opponent’s goal 
line. 

Diagram 2 shows spread punt pro- 
tection which is very popular in our 
section of the country. We feel it is 
difficult to block a kick from this type 
of protection. In fact, we have tried 
to stunt and block a kick without 
protection, and have found it impos- 


sible, if the kicker kicks in two sec 


onds. We do try to put pressure o1 
the kicker from the spread because 
when kicking from 13 to 14 yard 
deep, about one out of three times 
the snap is a little off and this afford 


the necessary opportunity to try to 


block the kick. 

The left end and the right end play 
slow and are ready for a run in cas 
of a bad snap, or a pass. 
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EFENSIVE end play is a fascinat- 

ing subject. How to simplify the 
maneuvers that a defensive end is able 
to execute in the split second before 
the play develops is a problem that 
taxes the ingenuity of both the player 
and the coach. 

The majority of the ends who have 
played for us at Alfred University dur- 
ing the last five years have not been 
big men. Rather, they have been 
on the average, between 5 feet, 7 inch- 
es and 6 feet tall, and have weighed, 
on the average, about 170 pounds. Al- 
though most of these ends have been 
of average or below average size, near- 
ly all of them learned how to hand 
fight exceptionally well. They have 
been hard to knock off their feet, and 
usually were quick and agile in their 
movements. 

In order to capitalize on the abili- 
ties of our ends, and to try and mini- 
mize the lack of height and size, we 
worked out a simple but carefully de- 
fined pattern of maneuvers. ‘These 
maneuvers are practiced continually 
in pre-season workouts. The basic 
maneuvers are learned, and then ap- 
plication under fire follows, with the 
ends working against the T formation 
and the single wing. 


The Stance 


All of our linemen, with the ex- 
ception of the ends, use the sprinter’s 
stance for their basic charging posi- 
tion. The ends use a more erect 
stance, place their feet closer together, 
and angle charge. Diagram | shows 
the spacing, angle of charge, and foot 
placement of our defensive ends in 
relationship to the other linemen. 


Defensive End Play 


By JAY McWILLIAMS 
Line Coach, Alfred University 





AY McWILLIAMS is now serving 

his sixth year at Alfred University 
as line coach in football and head 
basketball coach, and has ex- 
pounded upon these two sports in 
the past for the readers of this 
magazine. Following graduation 
from Penn State, he coached at 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, High School 
until the war. Upon completion of 
service he served as line coach at 
V.M.I. for three years before as- 
suming his present position. 











crouched position with their knees 
bent, and weight slightly forward. 
Their hands are usually placed on 
their knees to help achieve a quicker 
getaway on the snap of the ball. It 
will be noticed, (Diagram 1), that the 
ends are facing the line of scrimmage 
at about a forty-five degree angle. 
Also, the left end has his right foot 
forward, while the right end has his 
left foot in the forward position. The 
forward foot is usually planted firm- 
ly so that both the toe and the heel 
touch the ground. The back foot is 
usually placed so that the greater part 
of the weight is on the ball of the 
foot and the heel is raised. 


Defensive Maneuvers for the 
T Attack 


One of the lessons we have learned 
from experience has been, never get 
caught on the line of scrimmage. No 
matter how slight the penetration may 
be, (only one step), we want our ends 
to get across the line of scrimmage. 
On the snap of the ball, and our ends 


their angle and stance, the left end 
will take one quick step forward with 
his trailing foot, (left foot). Then he 
lands with a slight hop on his right 
foot, his hands shoot forward with his 
elbows locked so that he is now well- 
braced and ready to hand fight any 
approaching blockers. 

The right end makes his initial 
charge in a slightly different manner. 
He takes a quick, short step with his 
forward foot, (left foot), Then he 
hops, landing on the ball of his right 
foot, shoots his hands forward with his 
elbows locked, and is ready to fend 
off blockers. 

After the initial charge is made, the 
end diagnoses the play and then re- 
acts as quickly as he can to the situa- 
tion. We have been able to break 
the situations down into four major 
possibilities. Any pet maneuvers or 
special abilities the end may have are 
used. However, by working contin- 
ually against actual situations we feel 
that the reactions are speeded up, and 
confidence is gained by the end be- 
cause he has a counter for each at- 
tacking maneuver. 

The four major situations the end 
faces are: 1. A play aimed directly at 
him. 2. A play through the adjacent 
tackle. 3. An end sweep around his 
side of the line. 4. All plays to the 
opposite side of the line. 

Diagram 2 shows a T play aimed di- 
rectly at the left end. We hope that 
the left end will have taken his two 
steps and be braced to meet the at- 
tack. If he has done so he will have 
a split second to diagnose the play 
and see that this particular play is 
aimed directly at him. His reaction 
to this situation should be to drop to 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Elementary Trampoline Stunts 


By DICK HOLZAEPFEL 


Varsity Gymnastics Coach, lowa University 


RAMPOLINING, once a relative- 

ly unknown activity or one re- 
served for the circus performer, has 
become a very popular activity 
throughout the United States. Tram- 
polines were in use in European cir- 
cuses several hundred years ago. 
These were undoubtedly large bulky 
affairs. George Nissen and Larry Gris- 
wold, Iowa University gymnasts, con- 
structed a trampoline to be used in 
schools. They wrote a teaching man- 
ual for the trampoline around 1940 
which is still one of the best. With 


recent improvements in the trampo- 
line frame, bed, and storage features 
it has become a very practical piece 


of apparatus to have in the gymna- 
sium. 

Trampolining has more appeal than 
any other gymnastic activity. Why? 
Because, anyone from two years of 
age to seventy can get on the trampo- 
line and work the apparatus. Learn- 
ing is fast and enjoyable. There is 
little or no necessity for the real 
“strong man.” The trampoline, not 
only gives a spring, but also cushions 
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the landing and avoids the hard shock 
of tumbling. 

While serving in the navy pre-flight 
schools from 1943 to 1946 as a gym- 
nastics instructor, we were encour- 
aged to make use of the trampoline as 
an important part of the physical edu- 
cation program. First, the physical 
conditioning from prolonged periods 
of trampolining is tremendous. Sec- 
ond, there is an orientation of time 
and space involved in trampolining 
which was thought to be beneficial to 
potential fliers. Third, the neuro- 
muscular co-ordination involved 
makes for a better timed and more 
rhythmical or co-ordinated individual. 
Fourth, gymnasts or students in gen- 
eral physical education classes enjoy 
the mental exercise in performing one 
stunt while thinking of the next stunt. 
All of the points listed above seem to 
make for a more graceful individual 
than one who has had no experience 
in learning to time and co-ordinate his 
body motions to that of the trampo- 
line: 

Here at Iowa University, all gym- 


nasts practice on the trampoline 
whether or not they are competing on 
the apparatus in gymnastics meets. 

In the general physical education 
class, for men or women, the trampo- 
line affords an activity in which all 
may learn stunts immediately. This 
is important for there is nothing more 
discouraging or aggravating to the 
student than to have the physical edu- 
cation instructor finish the class and 
remain the only one who is able to 
do the demonstrated stunts. 

Dave Armbruster, the swimming 
coach at Iowa University, has his div- 
ers work on the trampolines to learn 
twists or twisting dives in a safe med- 
ium. With the use of the twisting 
belt and an overhead mechanic, a 
stunt can be safely practiced time and 
time again without having the diver 
coming out of the water half-stunned 
and wondering what he did wrong. 

It may safely be said that varsity 
tumblers can learn the movements of 
handsprings, somersaults, and twists 
on the trampoline, then go to the mats 
to perfect them for routines to be 
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used in competition. 

The stunts to be discussed are basic 
elementary stunts which can be used 
to introduce trampolining to all in 
any kind of class in physical educa- 
tion. The beginner or the novice is 
the important individual. 

Before discussing trampolining, 
there are some important do’s and 
don’ts involved in the intelligent ap- 
proach to the use of the trampoline. 

A trampoline is an inanimate piece 
of equipment unable to injure any- 
one or anything. The unintelligent 
or uninformed misuse by an individ- 
ual or individuals causes the criticism. 
This activity requires supervision by 
an attentive and well-trained physical 
education instructor. 

The trampoline should have pads 
on all exposed frames. There should 
be alert students standing at both ends 
and at the sides of the trampoline 
when any but the simplest activities 





N 1949 lowa revived gymnastics 

after a six year lapse, and ap- 
pointed Dick Holzaepfel as coach. 
Building from scratch, his teams 
have won fourteen dual meets, los- 
ing ten, and tying one. Last year 
his teams won ten out of eleven, 
placing fifth in the National Col- 
legiates. He has been especially 
successful with trampoline perform- 
ers. Two of his boys finished first 
and second in last spring’s Nation- 
al A.A.U. Meet, and twice his tram- 
poliners have finished second in 
the N.C.A.A. Dick is a graduate 
of Michigan, with a master’s from 
Colorado State College. 


are going on on the trampoline. When 
very simple stunts such as jumping, 
knee drops, etc. are being practiced, 
students or spotters are not necessary 
on the sides, after a few orientation 
periods have been completed. 

From a hygienic viewpoint com- 
plete uniforms minus shoes should be 
worn. Sweat shirts or long-sleeved jer- 
seys and long pants prevent abrasions 
on the elbows and knees. 

Some very common mistakes when 
using the trampoline are as follows: 
1. Use of the trampoline when not 
supervised. 2. Not enough practice 
with just plain bouncing and learning 
to “kill” the bounce when out of con- 
trol. 3. Jumping too high for con- 
trol. 4. Proceeding too fast into the 
more difficult stunts. 5. Trying back- 
ward work with no spotting devices. 
6. Not wearing complete gymnasium 
uniforms. 7. Not learning “saves” on 
what to do when in difficulty. 8. All 
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Russia and the Olympics 


AST month in this column we analyzed what 

we considered to be the more obvious observa- 
tions on the recently completed Helsinki Games. 
These were observations generally reported by 
most sport columnists. 

However, the important observation, as we see 
it, does not pertain to athletics, but rather a gen- 
eral acknowledgment by the Soviet that they have 
dropped any pretext at being a communist state. 
In the true communist dogma there can be no 
first place, nor can there be any competition. The 
ideal communism of Marx and Lenin would hold 
the speed of the fastest to that of the slowest. If 
it is unlawful to compete with a fellow communist 
in the production of goods or food, then it cer- 
tainly must not be conducive to the best com- 
munist thought to foster competition on the athle- 
tic fields. 

The free enterprise system is based on competi- 
tion, and for that reason our system of athletics 
has augmented our ideas of political and economic 
life. Conversely, of course, our system of athletics 
has prospered because it is in line with our way of 
life. Recall, if you must, the utter failure and 
subsequent discarding of the regimented form of 
calisthenics in our physical education thought, and 
the substitution of the teaching of athletic skills 
for our competitive games. 

This sudden change in communist thought must 
come as a fast-breaking curve to the numerous 
pseudo pinks who occupy so many of the editorial 
chairs on our college dailies. Just a few years back 
the popular editorial slant in these dailies was to 
criticize the emphasis upon football and other com- 
petitive sports, and to attack the big pampered 
bullies called athletes. 
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It will be difficult for these misguided, self-styled 
liberals to realize suddenly that Russia, their idea 
of Utopia, has not been opposed to competition all 
these years, but instead has pampered her athletes 


in a manner never even dreamed of here. Who 
knows, some of these pinko editors might even have 
a good thing to say about athletics? 


Outside Promotions 


RACTICALLY all state associations have strin- 

gent regulations against the participation in 
athletic events promoted by other than school ad- 
ministrators. 

In order to protect the high school athlete from 
unscrupulous promoters, some of these regulations 
are so inclusive that they remove many worthwhile 
promotions from the reach of the schools. 

An illustration of a worthwhile promotion is the 
Junior Olympics conducted by the Lima, Ohio, 
Jaycees. The meet itself is large, with some 1200 
boys from 65 high schools competing. In 1944, 
the first year of the meet, the Jaycees lost $1200, 
and each year since have failed to break even. ‘The 
medals and awards alone cost $600 each year. In 
some states this type of a promotion would have 
been outlawed as a commercial venture since it is 
not administered by school administrators. Few, 
if any schools, would be willing to underwrite a 
deficit year after year, with the result that such a 
worthwhile promotion would soon cease to exist. 
Track and other relatively non-revenue producing 
sports must, if they are to be promoted, look to 
other than schools for financial support and back- 
ing. 

The question which undoubtedly is uppermost 
in any administrator’s mind is whether the good in 
cases such as enumerated would outweight the bad 
which the legislation was intended to prevent. The 
answer is an emphatic “no.” The solution lies in the 
form followed in most states where all such propos- 
als are considered and sanction granted for worth- 
while endeavors. However, the point is that by 
arbitrarily slamming the door shut on all proposals 
not in the hands of school administrators many de- 
sirable events are rejected. 

More and more businessmen are realizing the 
necessity of combating juvenile delinquency in 
their communities. This realization has been tak- 
ing shape through the organization of teen clubs 
and athletic events by various civic clubs. 

We feel that support of this type should be en- 
couraged and welcomed, for in it we can see hope 
for the growth of sports which, if dependent upon 
their own drawing power at the gate, would not 
exist. 

That there is a tremendous need for promo- 
tions can readily be seen from these statistics. In 

(Continued on page 63) 
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CHECK THESE 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
a> SHIRTS are “‘form fitting’’ —pro- 
vide the ultimate in snug, neat fit. 


Perfect cut of neck and arm holes 
allows larger lettering across the 
front. 


Exclusive taper permits no 
“bunching”’ effect at the waist. 


4) PANTS are designed to fit player in semi- 
crouch as well asin normal standing position. 


Fullest possible freedom of action 
... fuller hips. 


No binding—fronts of legs slightly shorter 
than the back. 
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Numbering Team Defenses 


By CHUCK KLEIN 
Football Coach, Cocoa, Florida, Public Schools 





HUCK KLEIN played with the 

Great Lakes team during the 
war, participated in the East-West 
game, and graduated from the Un- 
iversity of Miami, where he was the 
recipient of the most valuable 
player award. In 1749 he was line 
coach at St. Mary’s High School in 
Miami, moving to a similar position 
the next year at Cocoa High School. 
Last year, his first as head coach, 
his team won ten, lost one, and the 
victory in the Indian River Shrine 
Bowl Game. 











A * the present time changing team 
defenses are considered the solu- 
tion for stopping the T and its varia- 
tions. However, as much time is re- 
quired to teach team defenses as is 
necessary to teach the offensive pat- 
terns. 

It has always been our contention 
that in order to stop a system, we must 
have a system. Offensively, many T 
teams have gone into the call and rule 
blocking. Call and rule blocking is 
nothing more than a number system 
designating blocking assignments of- 
fensively. If this number system can 
be worked offensively, it stands to 
reason that a call system designating 
defensive maneuvers can be used in 
the same manner. 

The call system has been a solution 
for teaching offense in an under-staff- 
ed school. Many small schools have 
gone into this call system because the 
boys need learn only two or three 
maneuvers to go inside or out. With 
this system the players may practice 
maneuvers while other things are be- 
ing taught by the coaching staff. 

In our defensive setup at Cocoa 
High School, we use a simple number 
system for teaching team defenses. In 
this setup, our No. 4 men are the de- 
fensive quarterbacks. Each player 
calls his own defensive numbers, on 
his side of the line. 

After the scouting reports have been 
studied and a defensive attack has 
been designed, the defensive quarter- 
backs are called in and the strategy is 
discussed according to the number of 
defensive maneuvers needed to stop 
an opponent. Very little time is re- 
quired to master the number defense, 
and once taught it can be retained. 
During the time devoted to funda- 


mentals, we teach defensive funda- 
mentals such as the loop, the slant, 
controlling and penetrating charges. 
After these fundamentals have been 
taught, our rules take care of the 
balance of the system. 


Rules 


1. The guards are numbered 3, the 
tackles 2, the ends 1, and the line- 
backers are numbered 4. 

2. All defensive maneuvers are call- 
ed by a series of three numbers, start- 
ing with 4 or 1. 

3. All defenses starting with 4 slant 
and penetrate, or loop and control 
out as designated. 

4. All defenses starting with | slant 
and penetrate or loop and control in. 

5. In defenses starting with 1, the 
No 4 man shall shoot the space of the 
number preceding him. The player 
whose number was not called will 
drop and cover to his outside. 

6. In defenses starting with 4, the 
number 4 man shall shoot the space 
of the number following him. The 
player whose number was not called 
shall cover on the line of scrimmage 
or to his inside. 

7. Defenses 400 and 100 are passing 
defenses and either one may be used 
in a passing situation. 

After the rules have been learned, 
all the linemen need remember is that 
all defenses starting with 4 either slant 
the gap or loop the man outside. If 
a player’s number is not called, he 
should play loose on the line of scrim- 
mage, and cover inside. If a defense 
is called starting with 1, the player 
should slant the gap or loop the man 
in. Ifa player’s number is not called, 
he should drop and cover to the out- 
side. 

There are six different combina- 
tions starting with 4, and six differ- 
ent combinations starting with l. 
These are as follows: 400, 421, 431, 
432, 412, 413, 100, 123, 142, 124, 134, 
and 143. With these 12 combinations, 
there are over 60 different variations 
of defense that may be learned simply 
by remembering the rules. 

Many times we must use certain 
automatic numbers for situations that 
may arise. If an opponent should use 
a flank or man-in-motion to one side, 
and our scouting reports show that 
they like to run to that side, we may 

(Continued on page 50) 
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SECOND OF A SERIES: The Story of Quality Athletic Shoe Construction ... 








RIDDELL + 
Athletic Last ‘ 


i NE OF the most important factors in achieving 
\ proper support and comfort in athletic shoes is the 
‘last’. This is «@ basic element in shoe construction 
over which each shoe is formed. 


The RIDDELL athletic last has been developed after 
many years of research and. experience. It is exactingly 
designed to conform to and resemble the natural shape 
of the human foot while in play. As the foundation 
of RIDDELL quality shoes, this superior last assures 
the player of proper support, good traction and 
“‘glove-fitting’’ comfort. 


The last itself is made of the finest hardwoods to 
maintain its form and to assure correct shaping of all 
parts of the shoe as it passes through its many careful 
construction phases. There is a special RIDDELL last to 
meet the needs of every sport, patterned to provide 
complete foot protection, reduce fatigue and keep 
athletes ‘‘on their toes’’ for quick starts. 


Much of the widespread fame and popularity of 
RIDDELL shoes—known as the best fitting shoes made 
today—can be credited to this exclusive RIDDELL last. 


The RIDDELL last along with other basic quality 
construction components, plays an outstanding role in 
the making of the quality RIDDELL shoe. 


JOHN T. ; tid 





1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


Why 
You Get the 


FINEST 
When You Specify 


id 
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STYLE ZX—Blueback Kangaroo. 
Game shoe model in oxford 
style popular with backs and 
ends. 


Coaches and athletes throughout the nation for more 
than a quarter century have recognized this singular 
quality that has become synonymous with the name 
RIDDELL. 

When purchasing or recommending athletic shoes, 
remember, to be sure of the Finest . . . you can rely 
on RIDDELL! 


INC. Makers of the famous 


Safety Suspension Helmet 





Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 
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Safety Methods in Football Administration 


By JOHN P. CHILDS 


Football Coach, Athens, Pennsylvania, High School 


ACH autumn thousands of red- 

blooded young men entertain high 
hopes of playing the king of all sports 
— football. And many additional 
thousands of interested spectators will 
be on the sidelines watching. There 
can be very little doubt as to the pop- 
ularity of this rugged game. However, 
the hopes and desires of far too many 
of these young men will be in vain 
due to the great jinx of football in- 
juries. Too often do we hear a foot- 
ball coach say, “Yes, we had a good 
season, we won eight out of eight.” 
Yes, that is a good season basically but 
the season’s success should go deeper 
than that. The coach could have an- 
swered, “Yes, we had a very successful 
season, we had a season free from in- 
juries.” This second statement is one 
that is very popular with the parents 
of the players and also with the school 
administrators, and one which we as 
coaches should plan for as well as for 
our victory banquet speeches. 

Some form of football has been 
played by most civilizations dating 
back as far as 750 B.C. Usually it has 
been a rough game and in America 
its history has been a constant strug- 
gle to control its dangers and still re- 
tain the elements of manliness and 
the risk involved and enjoyed. Most 
state and local studies list football as 
the most dangerous of all sports. Foot- 
ball led last year. Undoubtedly, foot- 
ball causes more deaths and injuries 
than any other school sport. On the 
other hand, due to the attendant pub- 
licity, the number of accidents and 
deaths in football tends to be over- 
emphasized. Football is a rough and 
tough game, but school administrators 
and a great majority of the public 
agree that the benefits to be derived 
justify its existence. 

In this article we will attempt to 
find the cause of all injuries and elim- 
inate them. No attempt will be made 
to treat the injury, but rather, prevent 
the accident before it happens. We 
are serious on the subject of football 
injuries because we feel that with the 
proper knowledge of their cause most 
injuries can be avoided. 

Previous studies of football injuries 
have brought to light the following 
data. Lloyd and Eastwood found that 
the leg and foot area accounted for 
43 per cent of all injuries, with the 
knee and ankle being the parts most 
frequently injured. Sprains ranked 
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first among the types of injuries, ac- 
counting for 53.4 per cent among high 
school players. Strains were next, 
then bone injuries, and then wounds. 
They also found that the greatest 
number and highest severity of in- 
juries occurred in the early part of 
practice arfd games. These men also 
found blocking to be the greatest 
single cause of injuries, with tackling, 
carrying the ball, being blocked, and 
being tackled following closely. 


A list of football injuries is as fol- 
lows: 1. Sprains. 2. Strains. 3. Bone 
injuries. 4. Wounds. 5. Internal in- 
juries. 6. Bruises. 7. Dislocations. 


Before an attempt can be made to 
eliminate football injuries, we must 
better understand the direct and in- 
direct causes of these injuries. Most, 
if not all football injuries, can be 
traced to a definite cause or definite 
causes. 


A summary of the chief causes of 
injuries resulting from playing foot- 
ball is as follows: 1. Poorly taught 
fundamentals, progressive skills lack- 
ing. 2. Lack of progressive condition- 
ing. 3. Players not properly warmed 
up. 4. A coach’s “win above all” pol- 
icy. 5. Unevenly matched teams. 6. 
Unevenly matched players. 7. Unsafe 
or poor equipment. 8. Unsafe or poor 
facilities. 9. Lack of a definite set of 
rules for interschool participation. 
10. Certain types of poor sportsman- 
ship. 11. Lack of good officiating. 
12. Too long a season and too many 
games played. 13. Medical examina- 
tion lacking. 


The Medical Examination 


Every player should have a thor- 
ough physical and medical examina- 
tion before the season starts. It is 
also advisable to have follow-up ex- 
aminations at subsequent times dur- 
ing the season. 

The examination for football play- 
ers should include: 1. A detailed med- 
ical history, with emphasis on old 
injuries and past illnesses. 2. A rou- 
tine examination of the various parts 
of the body. 3. A seven-foot plate 
and a stereoscopic x-ray of the chest 
and heart. 4. Urine analysis. 5. A 
blood count and differential. 6. Pos- 
ture examination. 7. Special tests 
such as co-ordination and balance 
tests. ; 


In our opinion these tests and ex- 


aminations should be given before a 
boy does any work whatsoever in foot- 
ball. Also, the examination should be 
given by a competent physician who 
will take the time to be thorough. 

The expense of such examinations 
should be paid out of the athletic 
funds rather than by the boys them- 
selves. 


Specific Administrative Controls 


There can be small doubt that the 
football coach is the most important 
factor in the safety and welfare of his 
team. His attitudes, experience, train- 
ing, and character have a direct bear- 
ing on accident incidence. The mod- 
ern trend in football coaches is “a 
school-trained and responsible individ- 
ual who looks upon his profession as 
a lifetime task for producing better 
and healthier young men,” rather 
than, “win at any cost.” Many coach- 
es have become and all should become 
specialists in the field of safety. They 
should all devote many hours to the 
careful instruction of their players in 
the various fundamental skills of the 
sport and should give tips that will 
add protection in executing these 
skills. The more tips the coach gets 
across to his team, the fewer injuries 
there will be to mar his team’s per- 
formance. A coach should always 
place the safety and welfare of his 
men above the desire to win. 

There will be fewer athletic in- 
juries, and a much healthier situation 
will result if the three general prin- 
ciples listed below are followed. 

1. The community, largely through 
the attitude of the coach and the 
school’s administrators, should be 
taught not to be too demanding of 
the school’s athletic teams. 

2. The coach’s concern should be 
focused primarily upon the health and 
safety of the players under his direc- 
tion. 

3. The school board should furnish 
sufficient funds for protective equip- 
ment, safe playing fields, safe bleach- 
ers, and suitable transportation to and 
from games. 

From the standpoint of safety, we 


believe that a football coach should. 


have considerable experience as a 

player, and at least four years as an 

assistant coach under the leadership 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Whether you need only a single 

item of gym apparatus... or all the 
physical-fitness equipment required to 
completely furnish the largest modern gym 


. you can get it from Medart. For here 

is the Only Complete Single Source 

In The World! 

Here is equipment reflecting an 

international reputation for skillful design and 

the finest of materials and craftsmanship. Here 

is quality equipment that has won coveted 
acceptance and approval from thousands of leading 
schools and colleges, the Olympics and the 

greatest of championship meets. Here is equipment 
that has never been surpassed in valve, in 
serviceability, or in precise conformance to 

Official standards. 

If it is your responsibility to recommend or buy 

L gymnasium equipment... or, if you are concerned 
SIDE HORSES in the modernization, planning, building or 
etme furnishing of a gymnasium... it will be to your 

RINGS advantage to consult with Medart. Nearly 80 years 

of experience is at your service without obligation. 


Write For Literature 














HORIZONTAL 
BARS TYPICAL EQUIPMENT IN THE MEDART LINE 


m Climbing Poles & Ladders w Stoll Bars 
@ Boxing Rings & Bog Supports 





«. «plus many other items not illustrated or listed here. 





PARALLEL BARS 


3560 DE KALB STREET 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Worlds Only Complete Single Source For 
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Out-of-Bounds Plays 


By JERRY McFARLAND 


Basketball Coach, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, High School 


OST basketball teams in this sec- 

tion of the country use a switch- 
ing or zone defense. The out-of- 
bounds play under the basket is used, 
for the most part, to get the ball into 
play without the danger of an inter- 
ception. Even against these defenses 
it will be found that a good alert out- 
of-bounds play will work once, or 
maybe twice, in a game. In present- 
day basketball, a team plays eight or 
ten games with two points being the 
difference between victory and defeat. 
If a team can get its out-of-bounds 
play to work once or twice in a game, 
this play may mean the difference be- 
tween winning or losing. If these 
plays do not work. a team will still 
be in position to go into a regular 
offensive pattern. 

The play which is shown in Dia- 
gram | may be used when a team has 
good set shot men. Most teams will 
try to close up the middle, so this 
play may be used for a quick shot out 
in front. When OI slaps the ball, 
the signal to start the play, O3 takes 
two steps backward. At the same 
time, O2 and O4 each take a sideward 
step into the position that O3 vacated. 
O5 breaks out to the right for a pass 
in case O3 cannot receive the pass. 
The pass from out of bounds, which 


is shown in Diagram 2, is made from 
O1 to O3, who is the shooter. 

The element of surprise is an im- 
portant factor in working the play 
which is shown in Diagram 3. When 
05 slaps the ball, the signal to break, 
Ol turns and screens for O3. One 
count later O2 screens for O4. O83 
will break first because most boys are 
able to shoot better with their right 
hands than with their left. As O3 
comes around, O4 comes around right 
behind him. The pass may be made 
either to O3 or O4. O1 and O2 roll 
off to the side for a long pass in case 
O3 and O4 are covered. They are 
also defensive men in case the ball is 
intercepted. 

When O1 slaps the ball, the signal 
to start the play, O2 screens for O3 
(Diagram 4). Then O3 breaks around 
to receive the ball from Ol. After 
O2 screens, he rolls off toward the 
basket in order to receive a possible 
pass from Ol. Then O4 breaks to 
the left-hand corner. O5 stands in 
place to receive the ball in case O2, 
O3, and O4 are covered. O5 may also 
be used as the safety man on defense. 

In the play shown in Diagram 5, 
when O1 slaps the ball, O4 goes over 
and screens for O05, Then O3 screens 
for O2. Instead of breaking all the 


way to the basket, O5 and O2 stop at 
the free throw line. After O3 and 
O4 have screened, they both roll off 
toward the basket for a pass from Ol. 
If the pass is not made to either O04 
or O03, then O5 and O2 will be open 
for a pass or they will be ready to 
fall back on defense. 

When OI slaps the ball, O2 and O3, 
with O3 breaking first, split the post 
man, O4 (Diagram 6). O2 and O3 
should go as close to O4 as they pos- 
sibly can, in order to screen off their 
defensive men. If O2 and O3 are not 
open, the ball is passed to O5 who is 
the safety man on defense. ‘The tim- 
ing on this play is the most important 
factor. In the play shown in Dia- 
gram 7, with O2 breaking last, he 
should either screen his man off of 
O3 or O4, if the timing is close 
enough. 

In starting the play which is shown 
in Diagram 8, O1 slaps the ball. Then 
O2 breaks to the right, O3 to the left, 
O4 to the right, and O5 to the left. 
O5 should break back toward the cen- 
ter line to take a long pass; if the 
other players are covered, O5 also acts 
as the safety man on defense. 

We have had a great deal of luck 
with the side out-of-bounds play. The 

(Continued on page 62) 
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the finest in] FATHER 


X10L “LASTBILT.” The country’s top basketball. This 
great leather basketball is made by experts... men 
who concentrate on making only the finest in athletic 
equipment . .. men who through years of experience 
learning what teams, players and coaches, want and 
do not want in a ball. The X10L is the official ball for 
all intercollegiate games in Madison Square Garden. 
Patented “Last Bilt” construction with seam-like chan- 
nels, covered with finest quality special type pebble 
tan basketball leather which gives the much desired 


finger tip control. 











the finest in P| JBRER 


) MBR PLYLON RUBBER COVER. Once you feel the new Plylon 


basketball you'll know that here is the ultimate in rubber- 


covered balls. Made with MacGregor’s new, scientifically 
developed rubber compound, PLYLON, this basketball 
outperforms all the others in its field. For improved “feel” fezt 
you can’t match the MBR, the result of years of research OZ 


and testing. It has been sanctioned for use under new scho- 





lastic and intercollegiate rules. PLYLON gives a MacGregor q 
the Game 

‘ ~ , 

basketball more finger-tip control plus more durability. It’s 

the perfect rubber covering for more accurate shooting 


and for surer ball handling. 


: Your MacGregor dealer has a good supply of X10L and MBR 
basketballs. He’ll be glad to make immediate delivery. 
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More 
athletes have 
worn Bike 
than any 
other brand 





"Downfield block” 


The value of extra protection to prevent injuries cannot be 
overestimated for safety in all sports. That’s why Bike is 
constantly working with active coaches, trainers, and athletes 
in designing the full line of Bike Athletic Supporters to meet 
actual, /ive, competitive conditions in all sports. You can de- 
pend on Bike for trusted, proved protection. There’s a Bike 
support for every sport. For top performance, support, and pro- 
tection—get Bike for YOUR athletes! 


= , ~ THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
ike Strap Supporter with woven all-elastic 


ouch for extra-firm support. Unusually com- 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
ortable, roomy and free from binding. 3” form- Chicago 6, Illinois 
fit waist band, 14” leg bands. 
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Free Throw Shooting Drill Under Game Conditions 


By BOB CHAMBERS 


Assistant Basketball Coach, San Antonio, Texas, Technical High School 


HERE is an old saying, “There is 

nothing new under the sun.” 
Therefore, we do not claim that the 
manner of shooting free throws which 
will be discussed in this article is new, 
but we do believe it is different. How- 
ever, the coaches in this area have 
told us it was new to them. Also, 
those coaches who have used it in 
their practice sessions agreed it did 
result in added interest and gave them 
two phases of free throw shooting that 
were experienced previously only in 
games. These are the offensive recov- 
ery of a missed free throw, and the 
defensive recovery of a missed free 
throw. 

This drill also offers two things 
which are not usually found in most 
drills. One of these is that it is a 
game and it is fun. The other is the 
close resemblance it bears to actual 
ball game conditions and experience. 
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Just which one is more important to 
a team depends upon the team person- 
nel. 

Before going into the details of this 
drill let us say, by way of explanation, 
that it is not intended to be the meth- 
od of teaching free throw shooting, 
nor is it designed to replace entirely 
the volume of regular free throw 
shooting drills. The coach must still 
teach his boys the method of shooting 
he desires and believes in, until they 
become as nearly automatic and suc- 
cessful as possible. We believe, and 
feel that a great many basketball 
coaches will agree with us, that the 
practicing of free throws becomes 
drudgery before the end of the sea- 
son for the majority of the squad. 
Even the records, percentages, etc., be- 
gin to lose value and interest. 

Toward the ehd of the season the 
coach must be able to add incentive 
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to free throw shooting to avoid a 
staleness or burned out feeling among 
his squad members. Practically all 
coaches tolerate a certain amount of 
horse play at this time which would 
have been frowned upon earlier in 
the year. Particularly is this true, if 
the year is being spent in building for 
the next year. These facts are mention- 
ed to point out the fun value and game 
feeling the boys receive and exper- 
ience from this drill. We have found 
it particularly helpful in easing the 
tension the day before a tough game. 

In using the drill, the squad is di- 
vided into teams, using two teams at 
a time or ten boys. The boys wear 
the school colors and appropriate col- 
ored jerseys, designating them either 
as members of the Red Team or the 
White Team. The players are set 
just as they are in a game, that is, the 
free throw pattern is used or both of- 
fense and defense are set up, depend- 
ing upon the color of the jersey worn 





OB CHAMBERS served in the 

submarine service during the 
war. Following the war he played 
three years of varsity basketball at 
Trinity University, serving as cap- 
tain his senior year. His four years 
of coaching have been spent in 
junior and senior high schools in 
the San Antonio School System. 











by the player who is on the free throw 
line. Most teams use a similar pat- 
tern; however, the drill will fit any 
setup, provided the numbering of pos- 
itions is kept consistent. Diagram 1 
shows the numbering of positions. 

By placing the two teams as is 
shown in Diagram 1 we rotate clock- 
wise as is shown in Diagram 2, and 
have a member of the opposing team 
alternating on the free throw line. 
Naturally, the team which has a shoot- 
er on the line is the offense and the 
other team is the defense. 

Both teams are scored according to 
a set of rules which were explained 
to the boys previously. The shooter's 
team receives one point for every free 
throw he makes. If the shooter misses 
his throw, the offense may score two 
points, provided they tip in or make 
a basket otherwise before the defense 
gains control of the ball. This meth- 
od gives the offense a little advantage, 


but in our opinion the offense has a 
slight edge in a regular basketball 
game when shooting a free throw. 

The defense may also score, provid- 
ed they are able to gain control of 
the ball by recovering a missed free 
throw, rebound, or tapping out to a 
teammate. This score is worth one 
point, but the ball must stay in 
bounds and be in undisputed control. 
Jump balls are ruled no score and the 
shooter again starts the action. 

In the event one player fouls dur- 
ing the process, the opposition is giv- 
en one point. By scoring both teams, 
competition between the teams is 
achieved; and it seems to us the boys 
who are usually just loafing, waiting 
for their turn on the free throw line, 
receive valuable defensive practice and 
experience. 

The length of time spent on the 
free throw line or the number of 





4 
DIAG. 2 











shots taken should be flexible, and 
we vary it as the occasion demands. 
In order to keep the drill as near 
game conditions as possible, each 
shooter should be limited to two free 
throws at any one time on the line. 
Very seldom does a boy get more than 
two throws in succession. 

By using the method of rotation, 
each of the ten boys has a turn at 
each spot and one complete cycle can 
terminate the game. In this manner, 
several games can be played, or the 
coach can declare the number of cy- 
cles for a game before it starts. Of 
course, the number of games or cycles 
depends on how much time a coach 
wishes to spend on these phases of 
basketball in his practice session. 

Originally the rotation plan was 
used to equalize the players so that 
they could be scored individually, but 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HE figure eight offense in basket- 
ball is really not a full figure 
eight because only three men revolve 
the ball, and it is usually the same 








three. Properly stated, it is the same 
three men unless a team revolves 
down into the corners. Revolving 


down into the corners may be done, 
but it is involved and difficult for 
high school boys. 

This offense has a definite require- 
ment, which can be met very well in 
most schools, and that is, two large 
men are necessary for the corners, 
and three smaller men are required 
out in front for the ball-handling. 
The big men should be good feeders, 
and good shots. The front men may 
be big, but they must be good ball- 
handlers, good shots, and able to drive 
for the basket. It would be a big help 
if a team could have a right and a 
left-handed corner man. 

We like ths offense for the follow- 
ing reasons: I. Natural blocks are 
created. 2. One or two men are always 
left on defense. 3. One or two men are 
breaking for the basket at all times. 
!. Two big corner men are always 
rebounding from good positions, 
along with the one or two men who 
are driving in. 

The figure eight is a system that 
does not have play numbers, but 
neither is it free lance. Maybe it 
would be best to say that this system 
opens up opportunities for scoring 
from blocks and breaks. These blocks, 
however, are hard to time correctly 
so that they will be effective, but if 
this timing is achieved, excellent 
blocks will result. In our opinion, it 
is more difficult to get front men 
who can work these blocks correctly 
than it is to get men who are able to 
pass, shoot, and break. Of course, 
there is no doubt that we have trouble 
getting men who will break or drive 
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By EUGENE HOPPER 


Basketball Coach, 
Bluffs, Illinois, High School 


hard for the basket and then are able 
to hit when they get under the basket. 

The size of the floor does not af- 
fect the system too much. If the floor 
is small, the play of the ball is speed- 
ed up and the blocks are more effec- 
tive; but if the floor is large, the de- 
fense is spread out and the driving 
is more effective. 

For convenience in distinguishing 
the men, we will number them as is 
shown in Diagram 1. The corner 
men are Ol and O2, while O3, O4, 
and O5 are the front men. 

Usually, when a team gains posses- 
sion of the ball, the first question is 
how to go on offense. If a long pass 
is not workable we have always used 
the method which is shown in Dia- 
gram 2 to get the ball down the floor 





UGENE HOPPER is a graduate 

of Illinois College and has spent 
eleven years coaching in Illinois 
high schools. Before moving to 
Bluffs, he was at Kincaid, where he 
coached Chuck Boerio, Illinois’ All- 
American linebacker. He is a strong 
advocate of the Figure Eight of- 
fense which he describes in his ar- 
ticle, and through the use of this 
offense has won 92 out of 108 
games. 
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and the figure eight set up. If a bas 
ket is made by the opponents, or il 
we gain the ball from out of bounds, 
the corner men break down court as 
is shown in Diagram 2, and the front 
men bring the ball in and down 
court. If possession is gained through 
a rebound from the corner men, they 
pass off to the nearest front man, and 
drive down court, while the cornei 
men bring the ball on down as is 
shown in Diagram 2. Should the re 
bound be made by a front man, the 
corner men break on down court and 
the front men bring the ball down. 
The idea is for Ol and O2 to go down 
the side of the floor so that, if they 
are clear, a fast break may be set up. 
If no fast break is set up, the three 
front men bring the ball up the floor. 
One of the three men may go ahead 
to the center of the floor, particularly 
if the team is not being pressed. ‘Lhe 
men who are going on down the [loo 
help to place all of the men in cor 
rect positions for the figure eight. 
The man who has the ball should 
either receive the pass in the cente! 
or dribble there. ‘Then he should 
dribble on across to either side to 
start the ball revolving. Most teams 
seem to have trouble in setting up 
the offense at this point. 

The weaving or revolving of the 
ball out in front is always done in 
the same manner. The ball may be 
dribbled from the center to eithe: 
side. Dribbling should be done well 
out in the court in order to spread 
out the defense and to give the ol 
fense room to operate. The man to 
whom the ball is dribbled, meets the 
dribbler about two strides from the 
side of the court, and then dribbles 
across to the third front man, who 
reacts the same as the second man. 
Play could have started the othe 
way just as well. The purpose ol 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


...Melps increase endurance 


FOUND ONLY IN 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


" 
* means POSTURE FOUNDATION... 
" Helps Your Players Go Full Speed Longer! 
1. The important “P-F" rigid wedge helps keep the 
weight of the body where it belongs—on the 
outside of the normal foot, decreasing foot and 


leg muscle strain and fatigue, increasing 
endurance. 


2. Sponge rubber cushion. 


B. F. Goodrich 
“Litenfast’’ 








Hocd “Conference” 


The X-ray shows how “P-F”’ lessens foot and leg 
muscle strain and fatigue . . . helps increase the 
endurance of your players. Other comfort and fast- 
action features include tough, molded, non-marking 
soles with traction tread for quick stops and starts 
» » » Sponge cushion insoles and heels. . . extra qual- 


ity army duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers and 
air eyelets for greater playing comfort. 

Get your team “off on the right foot” with the 
right footwear. Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on “‘P-F’’ Basketball 
Shoes. 


Ask for ’P-F” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
for OCTOBER, 1952 
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DIAG. 5 DIAG. 7 DIAG.9 
the meeting of the dribbler and the of the floor, Ol should break out into gram 6, 04 dribbles to O5, passes to 
man to whom the ball has been drib- the free throw circle. The play 05, and stops to screen O5’s defensive 


bled is to lead the defensive man into 
the dribbler after he stops. If this 
defensive man is not led into the drib- 
bler, he must switch men and leave 
himself wide open for the ball-carrier 
to go in the open, rather than hand 
off. As the dribbler hands off, as- 
suming that he does, he stops so that 
the defensive man is led into him to 
create a natural screen. This screen 
allows the man who is receiving the 
ball an open chance to feed to the 
corner man, if he breaks out open, 
or to drive in. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 3, O4 dribbles over to meet O5, 
passes to O5, and stops to screen O5’s 
defensive man. O5, after receiving 
the ball, dribbles over to meet O3, 
passes to O3, and stops to screen O3’s 
defensive man. O3 then dribbles over 
to O4, etc. This may go on until a 
corner man opens up, or until a front 
man has a chance to drive in or shoot. 
The ball should ‘be passed to the 
corner man, if he gets open, because it 
is a waste of time and energy to keep 
revolving the ball without trying to 
go in to score. 

Because the timing of the corner 
man in breaking out into the free 
throw circle is very important, he 
must come out open and at just the 
right time. The play which is shown 
in Diagram 4 will help to show when 
the corner man, O1, should break out. 
As O5 starts to move toward O1, that 
is, starts to move toward the center 


shown in Diagram 5 is the same as 
the one shown in Diagram 4, but it 
is run from the other side of the 
court. O3 dribbles across toward the 
center. “Then O2 breaks toward the 
free throw circle as O3 moves toward 
him. 

As the ball is dribbled from the 
side toward them, the corner men al- 
ways break out. If the corner man is 
not open, the dribbler takes the ball 
on across to the side, and the corner 
man goes back into the corner. These 
corner men continue to break out 
each time that the ball moves toward 
them, until one of them finally gets 
open. A corner man, when the ball 
is passed into him, has six choices: 
he may pass back to the man who 
passed to him as he breaks by; he 
may pass to the opposite side man 
who is breaking in; he may shoot a 
hook shot; he may dribble in after 
the guards break by; he may feed off 
to the other corner man; or he may 
pass back out to the other front man 
who has gone on defense. In all cases, 
except the last, the corner man goes 
in to rebound. 

In the figure eight offense the front 
men will always have at least one man 
on defense and two men breaking in. 
The man who has just dribbled the 
ball to the side and has stayed there, 
will be the man to go on defense, if 
the ball is passed in. ‘This man moves 
to the center of the floor. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 


man. Then O5 starts to dribble to O3, 
‘but whips the ball into Ol, who has 
broken out into the free throw circle. 
Ol may then pass to O5 who is break- 
ing in from the side the ball has been 
passed from, or to 03, who has cut in 
from the other side. Then O4 goes 
to the center of the court for defense. 
Ol goes into the rebound after the 
guards have cut by. O2 will also re- 
bound, but he could receive a pass 
from either Ol, O3 or O5. Then Ol 
may shoot or dribble in after O5 
and O5 have cut by. 

O4 starts the play which is shown 
in Diagram 7 by dribbling over to O3. 
O4 hands off to O3, then stops, and 
screens O3’s defensive man. Then O3 
starts to dribble toward O5, but as 
O2 breaks out to the free throw circle 
and is open, O3 breaks by on that 
side for a return pass or a possible re- 
turn pass. O5 also breaks by on the 
other side for a possible pass. If the 
ball is passed in, O4 moves out to the 
center for defense. O2 may take his 
choice of the play which was described 
in Diagram 6. If O2 passes in, he 
must go in to rebound. 

The play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 8 starts the same as the play 
shown in Diagram 6, but as O5 gets 
the ball he drives in by O1 for a lay- 
up or a feed-off to his corner man. 
It may be easier for O5 to feed off to 
the opposite corner man, Ol. ‘Then 
Ol, O2, and O83 go into the rebound 

(Continued on page 56) 
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- Statistics 


We rages _ ee 


> from Official Games 


‘ Prove the new VOIT XF9 


KICKS BEST OF ALL 





* Official records from over 200, ’51-’52 
high school, jr. college and college games 
ae the Voit XF9 matches leather, kick 
or kick, in all kinds of weather. 


Average punt with official, leather football 
— 33.8 yards. 
Average punt with official, Voit XF9 Football 
— 35.0 yards. 
2 Comparable records on teams that played 
an equal number of games with the Voit 


XF9 and the leather football. 

Yes, for consistent kicking, wet or dry, the 
Voit XF9 is tops. Collegiate stars, “big- 
name” pros and outstanding coaches say, 
“After just a little practice, it’s the best 
kicking football I’ve ever used.” ~ 

Almost everyone recognizes the Voit XF9 
as the finest passing football of them all. 


Records show 8 out of 10 players prefer the Voit 
XF9 for passing. 


Try them all and you'll know why the Voit XF9 is best. 
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OTHER OFFICIAL VOIT EQUIPMENT 





XB20 Basketball 














XS3 Soccerball 


XW5Y Water-Polo Ball 








NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 11 


Anerica Finest Hhihlelic Egusement 
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—And Have Ample 
Seating Facilities 
Whenever Needed 


There is no need to sacrifice costly floor 
space in order to meet gymnasium seating 
requirements. With Universal Roll-A-Way 
Stands you can provide both! 

Carefully engineered and custom built to 
meet individual specifications, Roll-A-Way 
Stands are ideal for large capacity or small. 
They are compact, yet roomy and comfort- 
able; neat and attractive; exceptionally 
strong and safe. When not in use, they may 
be rolled back to the walls, providing ap- 
proximately 70% more floor space for 
regular gymnasium activities. In this installa- 
tion, for example, the 15 tiers occupy 26’ 8” 
when open, but only 6’ 034” when closed, 
thus providing 20’ 7144” more usable floor 
space the entire length of the stands. Write 
today for catalog-and list of Universal in- 
stallations. 


Rantoul High School, Rantoul, Ill.—Royer & Davis, arch., Urbana, Ill. 


How To Gain 70% More Gymnasium Floor Space 


Above—Universal Roll-A-Way Stands may be 
opened partially or completely and \ocked in 
position ... preventing any danger of movement 
while occupied. Vertical filler boards under seat 
centers give added support, enclose area between 
seats and foot rests... preventing basketballs 
from dropping underneath. 


Right—Cleaning under folded stands is easy. Just 
lift and fold back front row ... and there is 
ample clearance for broom or mop to cover all 
floor area. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET ¢ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Form Analysis of Our Olympic High Jumpers 


By FRANK ANDERSON 
Track Coach, Texas A. & M. College Station, Texas 

N this form analysis, we will try to 

point out the good and bad points 
of our three Olympic high jumpers. 
Weisner, the stylist of the three, used 
an advanced type of the straddle 
form, and used it more economically 
than most jumpers who use this pre- 
ferred form. Davis and Betton used 
the Western form of high jumping, 
and since both jumpers are relatively 
inexperienced, they still have room 
for improvement. 

Because the illustrations of the three 
jumpers do not show the earlier steps 
of the run, it may be well to point out 
the fact that jumpers use the part of 
the approach, which is not illustrated, 
to pick up momentum, to get a re- 
laxed or an extended muscle feeling 
by running tall, and to get a feeling 
of rhythm or mental readiness for the 
jump that is to follow. There are 
as many styles as there are jumpers in 
these approach variations. 

For the purpose of this discussion, 
we will begin with Walter Davis, the 
Olympic champion. Davis came to 
Texas A. & M. as a basketball player 
and later turned out to be an AIll- 
American in that sport. His basket- 
ball activities kept him busy each year 
until March, and our outdoor track 
meets were under way before he re- 
ported for track each year. 

Davis did little or no jumping as a 
freshman. In his sophomore year, 
Davis tried to copy the form of our 
iumper, Donald Graves, who could 
do 6 feet, 5 inches, using the straddle, 
but his long legs were too much for 
him to handle, so Davis changed to 
the Western form. Since Davis was 
trying to compete and learn at the 
same time, very little was accom- 
plished, and he failed to place in the 
conference meet that year. In_ his 
junior year, Davis, more or less by ac- 
cident, had a good day while experi- 
menting with a strange mixture of the 
high jump and broad jump. His 
form looked terrible to us, and al- 
though he was inconsistent, he won 
the Texas Relays with a jump of 6 
feet, 9 inches. 

After the track season was over that 
spring, and during the summer before 
Davis registered for his senior year, 
we had a chance to get together a few 
times and he learned a very nice West- 
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ern form over the bar. Davis still 


has room for a number of improve- 
ments, and we expect him to jump 
over 7 feet as soon as he can master a 
more diving type of jump, which he 
can do by coming up to the bar at an 
angle of 30 degrees or thereabouts. 
This approach will bring him closer 
to the bar in his take-off, and will aid 
in the diving jump. 

The first illustration of Davis, 
which shows him in his 50 degree 
angle of approach near the comple- 
tion of his next to the last step be- 
fore the take-off, indicates that he 
has considerable drive. This speed 
and angle have a good bit to do with 
his relatively distant take-off of 4 feet, 
9 inches from the line of the jump. 

Illustration 2 shows the body gather 
or crouch as Davis goes into the last 
stride. 

Illustrations 3 and 4 show his left 
foot plant for the take-off. The lat- 
ter illustration shows that Davis’ 
weight has been shifted to the left and 
above his take-off foot. Davis’ left 
knee is flexed, his left foot is flat on 
the ground so that a more powerful 
drive of the large muscles of his leg 
can be delivered to start his body up- 
ward. 

Illustration 5 shows an excellent 
leg, body, and arm lift which is culmi- 
nated in a good example of foot 
spring. Attention is called here to the 
distance, as is obvious on the ground, 
of his take-off. Davis can take off 3 
feet from the bar if he approaches 
nearly parallel to the bar, but he can- 
not feel right in that approach. His 
best height is very often short of the 
bar. He has tried to move starting 
point and check marks up closer and 
has been able to get 15 inches closer 
to the bar during the past year. When 
he is able to dive more, he will be 
able to come in at a lesser angle and 
thus take off closer to the bar. 

Illustrations 6, 7 and 8 show an ex- 
tension of Davis’ right knee in the 
right leg swing over the bar, and the 
thrust of his arms and head forward 
in getting a layout over the bar. 

Illustration 9 shows the action 
above the bar. Davis’ left knee has 
come forward, passing closely under 
his right thigh, with his left ankle very 
properly striking his right thigh above 
the knee. This position gives his low- 
er leg its maximum elevation and 
helps to drive his hip upward. It is 
at this point that the near 5 foot take- 
off gets Davis into trouble. Very 
often his descent is under way, and his 
turn is too far advanced before he 
has cleared the bar. 
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Illustration 10 shows Davis after he 
has cleared the bar in what appears 
to be a fairly desirable diving posi- 
tion. However, if we had a picture 
of his landing, we would find that his 
legs are coming around fast, and that 
by the time he lands in the pit, his 
feet will be at some greater distance 
from the line of the jump than are 
his head and hands. To get the bene- 
fit of a dive, the jumper must curl 
over the bar and come down head 
first. This can be done in varying 
degrees by using either the Western 
or the straddle form. In our opin- 
ion, the hands should be the first part 
of the body to land, and the more they 
lead, the better. 

Ken Weisner is a straddle form high 
jumper who is a graduate in more 
ways than one in his event. He uses 
a diving type of jump in combination 
with this form, which enables him to 
keep the center of gravity as low as 
is possible while passing over the bar. 
If a jumper can improve on the form 
of Weisner, it will be because he can 
accomplish a better inverted U while 
clearing the bar. While the straddle 
form may be more difficult to co-ordi- 
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nate, in our opinion, it has more pos- 
sibilities. 

Illustrations 1 and 2 show Weisner 
in an excellent body balance and 
gather in going into the take-off. His 
head is up, his arms are low, his knees 
are flexed, and a compressed spring 
glide will carry him to the point of 
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since 1920, except for a few years 
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the shot put. 


take-off. Weisner’s angle of approach 
is much less than that of Davis and 
his take-off appears to be less than 3 
feet from the line of the jump as is 
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shown in Illustration 3. Prior to the 
lift, the weight of Weisner’s body is 
shifted to the left and over the take- 
off foot. Weisner’s angle of departure 
is much steeper than that of Davis. 

Illustration 4 shows Weisner at the 
completion of the body lift and 
spring, and at the beginning of the 
diving layout and turn. Whereas, 
the lower arm of the Western jumper 
would go over ahead of his body, 
Weisner tucks his lower arm against 
the left side of his body until it has 
cleared the bar. 

Illustration 5 shows action very sim- 
ilar to the Western form except for 
the left arm. 

Illustration 6 shows Weisner ap- 
proaching the layout over the bar. 

Illustrations 7 and 8 show a nice 
layout over the bar. Weisner’s head 
is going downward and a large open 
V position is maintained between his 
thighs. This position enables Weis- 
ner to bring his forward leg downward 
and have time to lift his trailing, low, 
follow-up leg, before it comes to the 
bar. Inclining the body sharply 
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| for the benefit of the team, individual 
scoring was dropped in an effort to 
make the boys conscious of the im- 
portance of their teammates at the 
various positions. There are several 
reasons for rotating in this drill; first 
of all, it makes the game equal for 
both teams; secondly, it provides a 
change for the boys. Certainly no one 
is going to put his big boy, if he has 
one, away from the rebound area in 
competition; but this drill will pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity to let 
that boy see and experience the im- 
portance of all positions on the team, 
not just his own. Then too, this brief 
change and constant changing of po- 
sitions may be the thing the boys need 
to keep them interested. The ball- 
handling which develops after a mis- 
sed free throw is also of importance 
both offensively and defensively. 
Regarding ball-handling, we have 
found that the offense will cut down 
on wild tosses at the basket which us- 
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Free Throw Shooting Drill 


(Continued from page 25) 


ually occur after a missed free throw. 
Instead of throwing away possession 
of the ball they are setting up and 
trying for a decent shot. 

One obvious fault in this drill must 
be pointed out, and that is the attempt 
of some of the boys to gamble on two 
points for their team and purposely 
miss the free throw. This fact is read- 
ily noticed by the coach, and a few 
words of explanation to the squad will 
correct the fault. By explaining that 


the drill is intended to give them 
practice under game conditions, and 
that the coach does not want them 
missing free throws for the somewhat 
doubtful chance of getting a tip in 
during the game, will usually stop the 
practice. 

We certainly hope no one has re- 
ceived the impression that this is a 
complicated drill for it is not. In fact, 
our team manager usually does the 
scoring for us, while an idle squad 
member acts as an official to call the 
personal fouls that may occur. Thus, 
the coach is left free to check the 
positions he wants his players in, or 
to work individually with other play- 
ers at the other end of the court. 


Trampoline Stunts 


(Continued from page 15) 


may set up dangerous consequences. 

Following are suggested trampolin- 
ing procedures. ‘The stunts are those 
which are thought to be elementary, 
yet exciting and interesting enough 
to challenge the beginner. 


Feet Bounce: 1. The trampolinist’s 
feet should be spread a comfortable 
distance apart — a foot to a foot and 
a half. His feet should extend down- 
ward on the take-off and come to- 
gether in the air. 2. His knees should 
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be flexed on the landing and extend- 
ed on the take-off. 3. His body should 
be erect and his abdominal muscles 
should be held firm. 4. The tramp- 
olinist’s head or neck should be per- 
mitted to move forward and down- 
ward when landing and taking off. 
5. His eyes should look downward, 
also outward and sideward, using per- 
ipheral vision. A roving look is nec- 
essary to keep the trampolinist in- 
formed as to his location. His eyes 
should be cast downward for land- 
ings and should never be shut. 6. The 
trampolinist’s arms should be held 
side-torwards, his cibows should be 
bent, creating simultaneous outward 
circles, in order to have his arms down 
for the landing and ready to lift for 
the take-off. Balance is maintained 
for the trampolinist by his arms. His 
arms are held upward momentarily at 
the height of the bounce. 7. All of the 
movements require neuro-muscular 
co-ordination. This co-ordination is 
acquired through practice which de- 
velops a kinesthetic sense or “know- 
how” for the trampolinist. 

In the Seat Drop, (SeriesB), the 
trampolinist should: 1. Flex his hips 
while in the air, to a right angle, and 
spread his legs for landing. 2. Lean 
forward somewhat to put the center of 
his weight slightly in front of his hips. 
This permits an easy rise to his feet 
again. 3. His arms should be extend- 
ed side-backward, and his hands 
should be placed on the bed, with his 
fingers pointing straight ahead. His 
arms should lift again for the take- 
off. 

For the Seat Drop Half Twist to 
Seat Drop (Swivel Hips), (Series C), 
the student should: 1. Land in the 
seat drop position. 2. As the take-off 
is executed, he should give a vigorous 
shove forward, sideward, and upward 
with his hands, and twist his body in 
the direction of the turn. The more 
erect one becomes by thrusting his legs 
backward, the easier the twist is to 
execute. 3. He should raise his legs 
to a right angle for the seat drop. 
His legs should be spread for lateral 
balance. 

In the Knee Drop, (Series D), the 
movements should be as follows: 1. 
The trampolinist’s knees should be 
flexed during the descent. 2. His toes 
should be pointed backward, and the 
landing should be on his toes and in- 
step. 3. His back and abdominal mus- 
cles should be held firm. 4. The tram- 
polinist’s arms should be down on the 
landing, prepared to lift for the take- 
olf. The danger of a back-whip is 
present if his body is not held rigid. 

In the Front Drop, (Series E), the 
trampolinist should: 1. On the take- 
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off, his hips should be raised and his 
body bent forward. 2. His legs should 
be raised and extended backward to 
assume a_ horizontal position. 3. A 
cupped or semi-jackknife position 
should be oe until just before 
landing. 4. His hips should contact 
the bed where his feet were on the 
take-off. This contact prevents his 
diving forward, 5. The contact points 
should be his hands, forearms, chest, 
eo and thighs — not his feet. 

. His arms should be wider than his 
> hee Ra on landing. 7. When land- 
ing, he should look down, not out. 8. 
He should press his arms vigorously 
downward, raising his head and chest, 
‘and swing his hips and legs forward to 
regain his feet. This stunt may be 
learned from the hands and knees 
first, and the knee drop should be 
learned before the front drop is at- 
tempted from his feet. 

The Back Drop, (Series F), should 
be learned from the seat drop and 
then from the stand. 1. The student 
should raise or lift his legs semi-flex- 
ed as height is reached. He should 
not throw his legs backward, but 
should grasp them to bind his body 
together at the .< 2. His chin 
should be forward. 3. The trampolin- 
ist’s hips should + raised to permit 
his back to be horizontal for senate 
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CP/5--Cotton back satin 


He should land between his shoulders 
and buttocks. 4. His hips should be 
extended and his legs released for 
straightening just preceding the low- 
est depth of the bed. The greater the 
arch of his body, the easier it will be 
for him to regain the standing posi- 
tion. 

The Bent Dive, (Series G), shows 
the beginning of forward somersault 
instruction and should be learned 
from the stand. 1. The student should 
make the take-off with his hips slight- 
ly flexed, and his upper body leaning 
slightly forward. 2. His hips should 
be raised or lifted upward. 3. His arms 
should be thrown downward, thus a 
pike or tuck position is attained. 4. 
The trampolinist’s head should drive 
down and under. He can slow the 
turn by holding his head up longer. 
5. Contact is made with the bed from 
his shoulders to his buttocks. 6. Then 
his hands should be released, pre- 
paratory to regaining his feet. 

In the Back Turn Over, (Cannon 
Ball), (Series H), the movements 
should be as follows: A tuck or 
pike position is attained on the take- 
off and held throughout the landing. 

The landing on the buttocks, or on 
the buttocks and heels should be made 
at the same place the feet were for 
the take-off. 3. The student should 
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roll strongly to the rear, pulling his 
legs and throwing his head backward. 
He should maintain the tuck or pike 
position until he is well over on the 
stunt. 4. If a stunt is going to be short, 
then the use of the hands as protec- 
tors is recommended. 

The Front Dive — One-Half ‘Twist 
To Back Drop, (Series 1). 1. The take- 
off should be the same as it is for a 
swan dive. 2. The trampolinist 
should add one-half twist as the top 
of the dive is attained. This twist 
should be executed by turning his 
head, shoulders, and hips. 3. His hips 
should be flexed slowly to put his 
back in a horizontal position. 4. Con- 
tact should be made from his but- 
tocks to his shoulders, with his hands 
grasping his legs to aid in the main- 
tenance of the pike position. 5. He 
should release his hands and arch his 
back as the bounce is received from 
the trampoline. 6. ‘he student should 
regain his feet with his arms out for 
balance, and ready to lift for a con- 
tinuance of the action. 

In the Back Drop One-Half Twist 
To Back Drop, (Cradle), (Series J), 
the student should: 1. From the back 
drop take-off, start a vigorous return 
to his feet. 2. He should add one-half 
twist as the height of the stunt is at- 
tained. The twist should be exe- 
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cuted again by throwing his arms, 
head, shoulders, and hips to the side 
toward which the twist is desired. 4. 
His hips should be flexed to right 
angles in preparation for the next 
back drop. 5. His hands should grasp 
his legs in semi-pike or tuck position 
for support during the back drop. 6. 
he trampolinist should finish by 
shooting a high arch for a return to 
his feet. 

In the Turntable, (Series K), the 
trampolinist should: |. Land in a 
front drop. 2. On the take-off he 
should push sideward and upward 
with his hands, thus creating a side- 
ward spin. 3, His hands should grab 
his knees to assume a tuck position 
to increase the speed of the turn or 
spin. 4. He should release his hands 
to stop the spin. 5. The trampolinist 
should land in the front drop posi- 
tion. 

For the Back Jackknife Half Twist 
To Front Drop, (Series L), the stu- 
dent should: 1. On the take-off start 
the execution of a one-half twist. 2. 
He should raise his hips for the jack- 
knife position. 3. He should open 
slowly for the front drop landing. 
4. He should press his arms, raise his 
chest, and swing his legs forward to 
regain his feet. : 


Variations 


Some variations of the elementary 
trampoline stunts are as follows: 

1. Bouncing and grabbing tuck, 
pike, toe touching, half twisting, full 
twisting, alternating twists in opposite 
directions. 

2. Seat drop to half twist to feet, 
to full twist to feet, to full twist to 
seat, to front drop to back drop. 

3. Swivel hips in “swing time,” (one 
after the other), in opposite directions 
alternately. 

4. Knee drop to all the variations 
mentioned in No. 2. 

5. Front drop to seat drop, to knee 
drop, to back drop, to half twist and 
back drop, to full twist and front 
drop. 

6. Back drop to half and full twist 
to feet, to full twist to back drop, to 
half twist to front drop. 

7. Bent dive to bent dive, to half 
twist to feet, to half twist to back pull 
over to seat drop. 

8. Back turn over to front drop, 
(not all the way over to the feet), to 
half twist after assuming horizontal 
front drop position in the air, thus 
landing on the back in the back drop 
position. 

9. Cradle to back pull over, to back 
pull over, and half twist. 

10. Turntable in “swing time” in 
alternate directions. 
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Teaching Football to 
Gymnasium Classes 


By HAROLD J. PARKER 
Assistant Professor, The City College, New York City 


VERY teen-age boy wants to play 

football. Five years ago we would 
have refused to believe such a state- 
ment, but in the light of our exper- 
ience during six years of teaching real 
football to gymnasium classes, we not 
only believe the statement, but can 
supply the statistics to prove it. Fur- 
thermore, we have also proved that 
it is feasible to teach football in reg- 
ular gymnasium classes, and it is pos- 
sible, under certain conditions, to 
play the game in safety without elab- 
orate uniforms. 

The idea of gymnasium class foot- 
ball was suggested to us by our de- 
partment head, Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, 
in 1946. Frankly, at the time, we 
thought it most impractical, but con- 
sented to conduct a few experimental 
classes as part of a plan to expand our 
entire program of required physical 
education. 

We had been offering the following 
activities: apparatus gymnastics, tumb- 
ling, swimming, boxing, wrestling, 
track and field activities, and games. 
In the games program were included 
one or more of such activities as soc- 
cer, touch football, softball, speed ball, 
and volleyball. In each such case, 
however, the game was presented in 
a most informal manner, stressing 
recreation. The team line-ups were 
usually selected at random each time 
the class met and there was little or 
no serious instruction. The classes 
met twice each week with approxi- 
mately 35 minutes of each period 
available for instruction, and not more 
than one-half of a semester was allot- 
ted to any one activity. It is easy to 
see why football had never been at- 
tempted. 

In beginning the football program 
we were confronted with a variety of 
problems, some of which had been 
anticipated and many which had not. 
These problems might be summarized 
as to time limitations, injury hazard, 
restricted playing area, and the wide 
variations in football aptitudes among 
our students. On the other hand, we 
encountered one exceedingly helpful 
factor which had not been foreseen. 
To our surprise all of the members 
of the experimental groups were most 
enthusiastic about football. This was 
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unexpected since the sport was initiat- 
ed during the winter when the prin- 
cipal athletic interest was basketball. 
This enthusiasm was a major factor 
in enabling us to overcome the diffi- 
culties in making so unwieldy a sport 
available to a gymnasium class. 

The limited time available, com- 
pared with the average extra-curricu- 
lar football program, was the first 
hurdle. To surmount it we reduced 
football techniques to what seemed to 
be the essential minimum. Notwith- 
standing, the first class was not ready 
for scrimmage until the next to the 
last meeting. Despite the fact that 
the boys were well-pleased with this 
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new activity, the instructors were far 
from satisfied. We felt that the boys 
should have more opportunity to play 
the game in teams because that is the 
only way we could teach football's 
greatest lesson, the importance of 
teamwork. 

A great deal of study and experi- 
mentation covering all aspects of the 
program were necessary. Some instruc- 
tion which had seemed essential was 
discarded, and less time was devoted 
to drill in the basic skills. To our 
surprise there was little or no loss in 
the end result. The most effective 
phrasing of instructions was a matter 
for study, because it was often found 
that the commonly accepted language 
of the football team did not make 
sense to students who were not famil- 
iar with its vocabulary. Alterations 
in routine and organization also en- 
abled us to save time. Many unique 
methods of mass instruction were de- 
veloped, starting at the lowest level 


and progressing rapidly to semi-ad- 
vanced team play. 

To begin, we capitalized on the 
eagerness of the boys by establishing 
a “no-walking” rule. This meant that 
each time a member of the class mov- 
ed from one spot to another he must 
run; “run or stand still” was our rule 
for the entire period. It was amazing 
to see how much this speeded up the 
program; we were able to accomplish 
10 to 15 per cent more in the same 
time. 

In teaching the skills of blocking 
and tackling, our initial ideas, which 
were adaptations of methods common- 
ly used in varsity programs, were dis- 
carded. Instead, each skill was anal- 
yzed, broken down into its compon- 
ent parts, and taught as a mass drill. 
The entire class learned at the same 
time. Therefore, there was no wait- 
ing in line for the boys to take turns 
as had been the case previously. Con- 
tact practice in these skills was also 
intensified. The use of dummies was 
stopped, thus eliminating the usual 
line of those waiting turns. Wasted 
time was also avoided while the dum- 
mies were replaced after each block 
or tackle. Instead, the boys selected 
buddies for practice purposes. Then 
they took turns blocking or tackling 
each other, all working at the same 
time, and the instructor would circu- 
late through the group giving individ- 
ual instruction. At the same time 
the boys were being automatically 
conditioned for the harder play which 
was to come. 

We also decided that matters would 
be speeded up if we taught one of 
the plays, with signals, during the 
third lesson rather than during the 
sixth. Introducing elementary team- 
work earlier in the course helped the 
boys considerably. The first play was 
taught by means of a ball-handling 
drill for which specialists in the posi- 
tions of quarterback and center were 
needed. Our search for quarterbacks 
started the first time the class met. 

It is our custom at the first class 
to brief the boys on the program and 
announce that, as far as possible, each 
one may try out for whatever position 
he wishes. The fact that the various 
positions on the team vary greatly as 
to the talent necessary to fulfill their 
requirements is emphasized. Further- 
more, it is stated that an assignment 
to a definite position on a team is to 
be considered as a project in offen- 
sive and defensive football, and the 
final grades will be influenced by the 
level of the project. Then we start 
by teaching the offensive charge, with 
signals, the instructor calling the sig- 
nals. After two or three starts quarter- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Here are the guiding principles, practices 
and policies for recreation in America 


































LEX Top authorities in every field of recreation. 
labor, military, fraternal, commercial, in- 
stitutional, governmental ... have pooled their 
\ vast experience and know-how to bring you 

this complete and valuable book 
on the guiding principles of recreation 


in America. Never before has there 


\ . been anything like it — for the 
\ \ first time, a full set of principles covering 
\ \ every aspect of total community 
\ \ recreation — established and printed 
LOA in one volume. Complete from his- 


torical background and its place in 
American life to what recre- 
ation offers the individual, the 
family, the group and the 
community — including 

principles, practices 

and policies for 

the guidance of all 

agencies 
interested in 
recreation. 


This new book, the 
result of another National 

Conference held by the 
Athletic Institute, offers you valuable 
assistance in your recreational work. 
Priced at $1.25 each. Order your copy today 
from the Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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This seal, pridemark of A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
the Athletic Institute, OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Line Rule Blocking Versus 
the Changing Defense 


By JOE VERDUCCI 


Director of Athletics, San Francisco State College 











Center 
8-9 Hole Block 

1. If there is no man in front, check the first man to off-side on the line for one 
count, then go through for the off-side linebacker. 

(Note: Against an eight-man line, stay with the first man to off-side on the line). 

2. If there is a man in front, check two counts, go through, and take the closest line- 
backer ahead or to off-side. 

6-7 Hole Block 

1. If there is no man in front, go through for the on-side halfback. 

2. If there is a man in front, take him away from the hole. 

(Note: On an “O” block, with no man in front, check the first man to the off-side of 
the line for one count, then go through for the off-side linebacker). 

2-3 Hole Quick 

1. If there is no man in front, go through for the on-side linebacker. 

(Note: Against an eight-man line, go through for the on-side halfback). 

2. If there is a man in front, take him away from the hole. 

2-3 Hole Trap 

1. If there is no man in front, block the first man on the line to the off-side for oae 
count, and go for the off-side linebacker. 

2. If there is a man in front, post block with the on-side guard. 

(Note: Against an eight-man line there is no linebacker, so stay with the first man 
to off-side). 

0-1 Hole Trap 

1. If there is no man in front, go through for the on-side linebacker. 
with him. 

2. If there is a man in front, post block with the on-side guard. 

On-Side End 
8-9 Hole Block 
1. If there is no man in front, take the on-side linebacker. 
2. If there is a man in front, take him in. 
6-7 Hole Block 

(Rule: If there is a man in front of the end, the hole moves in one). 

1. Block the first man to the inside on the line of scrimmage. Never take the man 
who is dead ahead. 

(Note: Against a four and a wide six, consider the linebacker as the first man to 
the inside on the line of scrimmage). 

2-3 Hole Quick 

(In any defense with a man in front of the on-side tackle, the quick becomes an 
outside veer). 

1. If there is no man in front, go through for the defensive back. 

(Note: Against a five, take the linebacker). 

2. If there is a man in front, take him away from the hole; if there is also a man 
in front of the tackle, the play becomes an outside veer so take the man either 
in or out depending on his position. 

2-3 Hole Trap and 0-1 Hole Trap 
1. If there is no man in front, take the on-side linebacker. 
2. If there is a man in front, take him out. 

0-1 Hole Trap 

(This will automatically become a 2-3 hole trap play against either a five or seven- 
man defensive line). 

Off-Side End 
All holes: 

1. If there is a man in front, or in the gap, go through inside of him whenever pos- 
sible and align with the lane. 

2. If there is no man in either of the above positions, go inside the off-side linebacker 
and align with the lane. 

(Note: 1. Never run by a corner linebacker. 2. On a 2-3 hole trap and an 0-1 trap, 
reverse shoulder block the man in the gap for two counts, and then align with 
the lane. 3. On a 2-3 hole quick, align with the lane immediately. 4. On 8-9 hole 
plays, tighten slightly). 

On-Side Tackle 
8-9 Hole Block 

1. If there is a man in the gap to the ouiside or in front, check one count and align 

with the lane. 
2. If there is no man in either of the above positions, align with the lane. 
6-7 Hole Block 

1. If there is a man in front of the guard, take him in. 

2. If there is no man in front of the guard, block the middle backer-up. 
2-3 Hole Quick 

(Rule: In any defense with a man in front of the tackle, the quick becomes an out- 
side veer). 

1. If there is no man in front, cross with the guard and take the first man on the 
line to the inside. 

2. If there is a man in front, take him in away from the hole. 


2-3 Hole Trap 
1. If there is a man in front of the guard, lead block with the guard. 
2. If there is no man in front of the guard, go through and block the middle backer-up. 
(Note: If there is a man in front, pinching, fake an inside shoulder block). 
0-1 Hole Trap 
(This will automatically become a 2-3 hole trap against either a five or seven-man 


defense). 
1. If there is .a man in front of the guard, go through and take the closest off-side 
linebacker. 
(Note: Against an eight-man line there are no linebackers so take the off-side 
halfback). 


Off-Side Tackle 
On all holes except the 2-3 Quick and the 6-7 Hole: 
1. If there is no man in front, fill block on the first man to the inside. 
(Note: On the 2-3 quick and the 6-7, go through and align with the lane). 
2. If there is a man in front, or in inside the gap, check and align with the lane. 


(Note: On quicks, go inside the man and align with the lane immediately). 


owe of the objectives of rule 
blocking are as follows: 

We operate under the basic assump- 
tion that blocking a man in front, in 
or out, when the ball crosses the line 
of scrimmage at that point, is too hard 
a block to depend upon consistently 
for yardage. Therefore, in this system 
we are not asking any lineman to at- 
tempt such a block. We always strive 
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for angle blocking. Diagram 1 shows 
our numbering system for offensive 
holes. 

This system means that against a 
certain defense we will block up each 
hole in one certain manner. We may, 
however, hit that same hole with a 
variety of offensive backfield maneuv- 
ers. For instance, on our sweeps to 
the right, our linemen learn only the 
rules. Our backs, however, will hit 
around the end with six or seven back- 
field maneuvers, but the blocking in 
the line is standard should we meet 
any single defense. 

In this system it will not be neces- 
sary for the quarterback to call out 
the defensive line. All the quarter- 
back must do is to check to see the 
alignment at the point of contact and 
then by code he calls the change. Ac- 








OE VERDUCCI graduated from 

California in 1933, and since 
then has coached high schools, 
service teams, and college teams 
within that state. At Polytechnic 
High School in San Francisco he 
had 55 wins against only 7 de- 
feats. Moving to San Francisco 
State he continued his winning 
ways, compiling a record of 14 
wins against 4 losses. His all-time 
record is 111 wins, 39 losses, and 
14 ties. 
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“..no trouble with slippery floors 
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BOWLING GREEN’S GYM 
FLOOR IS FINISHED WITH 
LUSTROUS SEAL-O-SAN 





since we switched fo... 





“SEAL-O-SAN is my recommendation to anyone who asks me 
about floor finishes,” says Coach Harold Anderson. “When I came to Bowling Green 
University ten years ago, | insisted that Seal-O-San be used on the basketball floor. 
We had no trouble with slippery floors after that. Sure footing is an absolute 
necessity with a fast breaking attack ... Seal-O-San provides it.” 


Seal-O-San wins approval because it saves measurable a- 
mounts of time and money on daily maintenance and yearly refinishing. Investigate 
this fine finish today. Write us for the locations of Seal-O-San floors in your 
neighborhood which you may inspect. 


Lealleston, 


Harold “Andy” Anderson, 
Director of Athletics and 
Basketball Coach, Bowling 
Green State University 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. § : A mal -§ h 4 N 
Huntington, Indiana * Toronto, Canada Pansy c-=§ 
([] Please send a copy of the 1952-53 BASKETBALL 


COACHES DIGEST. Free to coaches; others please 
send 50¢ handling fee. 


wo “—— EDITION 


city STATE COACHES DIGEST 
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If you're buying 
sporting goods 
on BIDS 


atch Out 





The school that advertises for bids and 
then suddenly finds a very luscious 
looking low bid for their sports equip- 
ment may be in for a big surprise. 
Beware of “low bid Charlies” who 
may be in business to turn a fast sale 
and then leave you high and dry if the 
equipment does not measure up to 
standards. 

In the purchase of sporting goods 
every school should carefully study the 
integrity and reputation of the sup- 
plier. When you buy from your recog- 
nized Sporting Goods Dealer you can 
be sure of his integrity, that he stands 
behind the equipment he sells, and 
that his prices are fair and equitable. 
Naturally he makes a legitimate mar- 
gin of profit so that he can stay in 
business and continue to give you the 
service and counsel you need. 

You get better value, better service, 
year after year when your sporting 
goods is supplied by the dealer who 
displays the famous NSGA emblem. 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


¥ 


< PAYS TO Play 





HE IS YOUR SPECIALIST IN SPORTS 








tually, the call is not necessary for the 
linemen, but is used mainly for the 
backs since the line is blocking ac- 
cording to the rule. 

Most important of all, we think 
we have taken the confusion out of 
the minds of our linemen, because we 
have given them only two, or at the 
most three things to learn on each 
type of play; whereas, if they were 
not blocking by rules, they would 
have to learn an assignmenc against 
all possible defenses. These rules 
proved effective against the following 
defenses: tight six, wide six, over- 
shifted six, five, seven, eight and four- 
man lines. 

As an example, then, let us use the 
on-side end’s assignment on a nine 
hole sweep. As he comes out of the 
huddle, the on-side end has only two 
things to think about: 1. If there is 
a man in front, the end takes him. 


Guards. 1. If there is a man in 
front, the guard pulls out and takes 
the first man outside of our tackle. 
2. If there is no man in front, the 
guard takes the first man on the line 
of scrimmage to the outside. 

Center. 1. If there is a man in front, 
the center takes him. 2. If there is no 
man in front, the center post blocks 
on the line of scrimmage. 

The on-side halfback takes the de- 
fensive end to the on-side. The full- 
back is the general protector. When 
a near back is released, the fullback 
takes the on-side end. All passes are 
thrown on a five or seven count. 
Against an eight-man line, we auto- 
matically go into short pass blocking 
and a short pass play. 

The line and backfield blocks for 
the short pass game are as follows: 

Both ends release. The flanking 
back releases. The center of the 





On-Side Guard 
8-9 Hole Block 
6-7 Hole Block 


2-3 Hole Quick 


2-3 Hole Trap 
center. 


0-1 Hole Trap 


Off-Side Guard 


On 2-3 Quick and 6-7 Hole Plays: 





1. Pull, set up the end, flatten out, and align with the lane. 


2. Pull and trap the first man on the line of scrimmage outside the hole designated. 
(Note: Rule blocking: If there is a man in front of the end, the hole moves in one). 


(This automatically becomes an outside veer with a man in front of the tackle). 
1. If there is a man in front, cross with the tackle and take the first man on the line. 
(Note: 1. The tackle goes first. 2. Against an eight-man line, take the man in front, 
in. This is an exception to the man in front rule). 
2. If there is no man in front, go through for the middle backer-up. 


1. If there is a man in front, post block with the on-side tackle. 
2. If there is no man in front, lead block with the center on the man ahead of the 


(This automatically becomes a 2-3 trap against either a five or seven-man defense). 
1. If there is a man in front, pull and block the first man on the line to the outside. 
2. If there is no man in front, lead block with the center on the man ahead of the center. 


On all plays except the 2-3 Quick and the 6-7 Hole Plays: 
1. Pull and trap the first man outside the hole designated. 
(Note: 1. On an 8-9 hole, pull and trap the first man past the center. 2. On 6 and 7 
“0” plays, pull out, and lead the play to block the on-side linebacker). 


1. If there is a man in front, check two counts and align with the lane. 
2. If there is no man in front or in inside the gap, align with the lane. 








2. If there is no man in front, the on- 
side end takes the on-side linebacker. 
To our way of thinking this is better 
than for the on-side end to have to 
worry about the alignment of the 
defense in all of the above-mentioned 
setups. Of course, this also applies 
to the other positions. 

On pass plays we teach our ends 
and backs pass maneuvers; whereas, 
the line learns only the rules. On 
passes which come off runs we use 
long pass blocking or short pass block- 
ing, depending on the backfield man- 
euver. 

The blocking rules for the long pass 
game are as follows: 

Ends. 1. The on-side end is out for 
a pass. 2. The off-side end takes the 
first man on the line of scrimmage to 
his outside. 

Tackles. 1. If there is a man in 
front of the guard, the tackle takes 
him. 2. If there is no man in front of 
the guard, the tackle drops back and 
acts as general protector. 


line, from tackle to tackle, blocks the 
inside hole as in the regular punt 
formation. The fullback blocks the 
first man outside of our left tackle. 
The right halfback blocks the first 
man outside of our right tackle. All 
passes are thrown on a three count. 
The spot of throw is one and one-half 
yards behind the inside guard. 

Our objective is to get a number of 
teams to use this type of blocking so 
that we may simplify the problem of 
teaching offense to linemen. Three 
major universities on the West Coast 
have evidenced an interest in these 
blocking rules. Over 20 high schools 
in the immediate San Francisco Bay 
Area are definitely going to use these 
rules with their teams next year. We 
look for a greater simplicity in these 
blocking rules as teams continue to 
use them. 

Listed in table form are blocking 
rules for each of the seven line posi- 
tions. We believe that you can easily 
see the simplicity of this system. 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball”, voted by 


sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


““Pro’Keds are the Best Basketball Shoes Made!” 


MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U. S. 
National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate 
the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 

















Royal read 
“Feo Keds 


Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that 
give your “Fives’’ extra speed, real sure-footedness 
for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 

See those little rubber “bricks”? Each clings and 
grips separately, moves independently for extreme Iim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 














9” 
& Aeraled 
Sponge Cushion 


protects, supports and comfortizes | 
at 3 Shock Points 





Double heel cushion, 
to prevent painful bruises. 
Extra protection at arch. 
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White, Black, Bive, Red, Gold. 


1. Sensitive arch gets ‘lift’ 
: Team color laces also available. 


and go with each step. 








Pull-up side stays with 
extra reinforcing piece. 











2. The instep arch is cradled 3, Cushioned heel melts 
ond braced in action. away shocks ond bumps. 





New, special rubber compound 


Foot-Conforming Last 
with extra cling, toughness. 


4 lets toes lie straight, 
and free, for action 


US. Keds. 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 





Uppers are lightweight, 
loose lined, have breathe holes. 


Block action tread soles 
grip in all directions. 


Pivot pad is extra large, 
fiat for speed-turns. 


Tempered toe bumper 
for extra wear. 


@ united STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 















Make More Money— 
Sell Seating COMFORT 


At Gymnasiums 

Bleachers — Field Houses 
Convert YOUR Hard Boards 
To Comfortable 

EXTRA PROFIT SEATING 
WITH 


INSTANTLY TO SEAT BOARDS 


You can easily sell more season tickets—get 

higher ticket prices for every school athletic 

event if you make a reserved seat section out 

of your present hard board seating with 

PORT-A-FOLD Cushioned Seats. 
PORT-A-FOLDS PAY 

For Themselves Quickly — Then You Collect 

ALL PROFIT 


For Years and Years — Hundreds of Success- 
ful School Installations 
PORT-A-FOLD Seats will provide your sport 
fans with real comfort-padded seat and 

in bl bright colored Vinyl 
plastic, will a add color and spirit to your 


rtin 
Tene BoRTAS A-FOLDS will last for years— 
because of their sturdy, hard wood frame 
construction and plated, rust proofed metal 





FOLD and STORE EASILY 


For convenient use in various locations, for 
easy — handling and storage—they 
fold compa 
= PORTA-FOLD installation in your school is 
for ’ organizations, clubs, 
conecastoneieee, student managers of refresh- 
ment booths or for the school itself to make 
additional money. Why don’t you find out 
today—how you too can m 
with a PORT-A-FOLD Soft Seat installation. 
Remember PORT-A-FOLDS PAY—Because they 
pay for themselves. Write now for literature 
and prices. 
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ARCHBOLD, OHIO 
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Teaching Football 


(Continued from page 38) 


back candidates are called for, and 
they are told to call the starting sig- 
nals. A surplus of quarterbacks is 
desired at this time, and at first it 
was necessary to do quite a selling job 
to get them. In fact, at one class no 
one volunteered, and we had the en- 
tire class call out the signals in unison 
in an effort to encourage a few to try 
the job. After it was announced that 
the position of quarterback was the 
most difficult project with the best 
chance for an “A” in the course we 
had all of the candidates that were 
needed. The boys learned to call sig- 
nals and developed leadership so that 
they were ready for the ball-handling 
drill in the third lesson. It might 
also be mentioned that this procedure 
saves considerable wear and tear on 
the instructor’s voice, especially when 
he has a schedule of several football 
classes in succession. The difficult 
position of center is also a highly rat- 
ed project, and in the third session 
candidates were recruited by the same 
method of superior rewards. 
Specialist skills, such as the center 
to quarterback automatic T forma- 
tion pass are taught, while the bal- 
ance of the class is otherwise engaged, 
so that no one is standing by while 
a few boys receive special instruction. 
Every effort is made to keep each boy 
active in one way or another every 
minute of the period. Each lesson is 
carefully prepared in advance so that 
everyone gets a hard workout, and 
the boys like it because it is football. 
The ball-handling drills which are 
given in the third, fourth, and fifth 
lessons are plays which will be part 
of the attack pattern when the teams 
start scrimmaging. These drills per- 
mit all members of the class, except 
those who are trying for the center 
or quarterback positions, to appraise 
their individual skill in each backfield 
position. In this way the boys are 
prepared for the position on the team 
they prefer. When there are several 
quarterback candidates, enough units 
may be operated so that there are few 
boys alternating as ball-carriers. Thus, 
more practice is provided for each boy 
in the short period of time available. 
In dividing the class into teams a 
number of aptitude tests were tried. 
These tests served their purpose satis- 
factorily, but proved time-consuming. 
In attempting to solve this problem 
a quarterback and a center were as- 
signed for each team. Ambitious stu- 
dents had been competing for these 


positions during the three preceding 
periods so it was easy to make a se- 
lection. The next most difficult posi- 
tion, fullback, and all of the other 
positions in turn were filled by call- 
ing for candidates to take their proper 
places on each team. Then teams were 
formed, one position at a time, de- 
scending from the most difficult to 
the easiest. Generally, the better 
players are the ones who are most 
eager for the more important spots, 
while those with the least skill hold 
back until they see the group reduced 
to boys of their own stature. If more 
than one boy wants a position, the 
instructor makes the necessary adjust- 
ment, usually giving the job to the 
boy who took the proper position 
first. Usually it is necessary to have 
a few alternates, never substitutes, be- 
cause of the irregular size of the class- 
es. And occasionally it is necessary 
to switch players to insure well-match- 
ed opponents, or to adjust the level 
of the position to player aptitude after 
the teams have been observed in 
scrimmage. However, incredible as 
it may seem, this informal method of 
natural selection produces satisfactory 
results in nearly all instances and, 
most important of all, it is fast and 
fair to the members of the class. 

When compared with the coaching 
methods generally used, our method 
of teaching the teams their plays is a 
time-saver. As soon as the teams have 
been formed, each player receives a 
mimeographed sheet which contains 
four play diagrams. Special care was 
taken in the preparation of these dia- 
grams in order to make them self-ex 
planatory. Each diagram is as large 
as possible and the playing positions 
are indicated by familiar abbrevia- 
tions. Several other symbols are used 
to designate passes, hand-offs, the path 
of each player, as well as the ball- 
carrier, and the type of block to be 
used. These sheets even designate 
the particular type of block to be used 
in each play. We were pleased, if 
surprised, that almost every boy was 
able to understand his duties as soon 
as he looked at a play. Only in rare 
instances was it necessary for the in- 
structor to explain anything; usually 
because the boy was looking at his 
sheet upside down, or was looking at 
the defensive symbol instead of the 
offensive one for his position. It 
should be remembered that some 
members of the class knew nothing 
about football. 

In the development of satisfactory 
play sheets, as in the evolution of 
other time-saving methods in this pro- 
gram, it was necessary for us to learn 
from our mistakes. At first, six plays 
were diagrammed in the professional, 
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Features that have made 
All Stars America’s No. 1 


WHY DO more coaches specify All Stars than 
Basketball Shoes ny 


any other shoe exclusively designed for 


J . 
mgr ive ayo deltas basketball? Because All Stars provide that perfect 

® DOUBLE STRENGTH TOE GUARD combination of better fit, improved stopability, 
means Jonger wear , 

® FULL LENGTH SPONGE INSOLE, greater comfort and truly exceptional wear. 
CUSHION HEEL AND ARCH SUPPORT Better court performance demands the best in 


provide safeguard against bone bruises and 
foot weariness 

® HIGH PEG TOP you specify All Stars. 
gives perfect ankle. support 

© FOOT-FITTING LAST 
assures maximum comfort 

® REINFORCED EYELETS 
won't pull out 

® NON-MARKING MOLDED OUTSOLE 
guarantees positive, non-slip traction on all 
kinds of floors 


footwear. You get only the best when 


gain! OFFICIAL 
OLYMPIC BASKETBALL SHOES! 


ALL STARS once again official shoes for U.S. 
Olympic bask: teams. America’s best for 
America’s finest! 
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CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 





























Skating 


for health and 
recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
aft low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


:---Rubber Tire Skates ---; 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 





ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 
Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4492 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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but more difficult symbols. Most of 
the boys had never seen a football 
play diagram before and could make 
nothing out of it. It was also learned 
that the vision of some boys was so 
poor they could not read the diagrams 
without glasses, and glasses are not 
permitted in any football class. Fur- 
ther, we discovered that six plays were 
more than the class could assimilate 
at this stage. When the number of 
plays was reduced to four, we were 
able to blow up each diagram for the 
sake of those who had defective vision. 
It was also possible to use more sym- 
bols and make each diagram simple 
enough to be easily understood. After 
the adjustments were made, the quar- 
terback simply called a signal, the 
players looked at the diagram for as- 
signments, and the play was rehearsed. 

When the defensive duties of the 
various positions are taught, further 
use is made of the mimeographed ma- 
terial. In this case a second instruc- 
tion sheet becomes a homework as- 
signment. When the class learned 
that we would hold an oral quiz at 
the next meeting the members usually 
came prepared. The first scrimmage 
always followed this assignment. 

The sum total of our streamlined 
methods brought the class to the team 
scrimmage stage by the eighth lesson 
instead of the thirteenth as was the 
case in the first experimental class. 
Furthermore, the boys were better con- 
ditioned and more proficient in every 
way than they were before. Our first 
major problem, time limitation, was 
pretty well licked. 

The injury hazard problem had to 
be faced from the outset. Entirely 
apart from the question of availability 
of protective equipment in the usual 
quantity, the lockers assigned to gym- 
nasium classes were too small to ac- 
commodate pads, and there was not 
enough time available between classes 
for elaborate dressing. When it be- 
came known that we intended to play 
regular football without pads, other 
than helmets, it was predicted that 
the injury rate would be so high that 
the entire idea would have to be aban- 
doned shortly after scrimmages began. 
Needless to say, our classes were start- 
ed with a certain feeling of apprehen- 
sion, 

Since it was our feeling that most 
broken bones were the result of faulty 
skill techniques, this was a factor 
which we could do something about. 
We started to teach sound skill tech- 
niques, always the safest, during our 
first lesson. The instructors insisted 
that each boy learn our method of 
blocking, tackling, falling on the ball, 
etc. Furthermore, the boys received 


a grass drill and contact blocking prac- 
tice during the very first session. 
There were rugged contact activities 
of one kind or another in each period 


thereafter. The boys were really soft 
at the start but we soon hardened 
them up. 


(To be concluded in the 
November issue) 


High Jumping 


(Continued from page 33) 


downward here helps to lift the low 
thigh and the knee of the trailing 
leg. Some straddle jumpers who keep 
their bodies more parallel to the bar 
depend on kicking their trailing leg 
straight. Weisner leaves his knee 
flexed here and thus gets a better 
thigh lift in connection with the div- 
ing motion of his upper body. 

Illustration 9 shows the clearance of 
the troublesome trailing knee in a 
form that enables Weisner to land as 
is shown in Illustration 10 with all 
of the ease and comfort of a Western 
style jumper. Those jumpers who 
attempt to turn their bodies at the 
top of the jump, and thus whirl out 
of the V position of the thighs as is 
shown in Illustrations 7 and 8, land 
in all manner of uncomfortable posi- 
tions in the pit. Weisner is shown 
here landing first on his hands and 
with his head farther away from the 
bar than are his feet. All jumpers 
who use either of the standard forms 
should strive for this type of landing. 
The diving jumper has less of his total 
weight over the bar at one time. He 
also eliminates a great deal of wasted 
broad jump effort in making the 
clearance. 

Betton is the shortest of the three 
jumpers, but he has long, strong legs, 
while his trunk is relatively shorter 
than those of the other two boys. This 
favorable distribution of body weight 
enables him to handle a lower crouch- 
ing position in his gather as is shown 
in Illustrations 1, 2, and 3. 

His body weight is shifted over the 
take-off foot, and he has an excellent 
lifting and spring action as_ is 
shown in Illustration 4. Unlike the 
other jumpers, Betton approaches the 
bar from the right and takes off on 
his right foot in making his Western 
type clearance. Although his take- 
off is much nearer to the bar than that 
of Davis, it is hardly up to that of 
Weisner. 

Illustrations 5 and 6 seem to reveal 
a lack of diving action of the upper 
part of Betton’s body. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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for Finger-Tip Control 
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handling, the Pennbilt’s scuff-proof Grip- 
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Multi-Pole Construction 
for Longer Shape Retention 


Pennsylvania’s exclusive Five-Pole con- 
struction assures longer retention of shape 
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Pennsylvania rubber-covered Pennbilt 
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ARCH-GARD, guards 
all 3 vital points 


1. Cushions longitudinal arch 
for extra ‘‘staying’’ power. 


2.Cushions metatarsal arch 
for pivot protection. 


3. Cushions heel to protect 
against jump-shock. 


The MONITOR with ARCH-GARD 
Positive traction non-marking molded 
sole. Full-length cushion insole with 
Arch-Gard built in. Black or white, 
men’s and boy’s. 
Many a game is decided by that extra “‘zing’’ that goes with proper footwear. Red Ball Jets, the hi-speed 

basketball shoe with Arch-Gard, gives your players greater stamina and winning foot- protection. 

It’s a lighter, springier shoe — perfectly balanced for today’s faster game and built to take the roughest, 
toughest kind of wear. Specially compounded self-cleaning soles scuff off like an eraser 
to keep their floor-gripping traction for the life of the shoe. Rugged Dura-Duk uppers reinforced at points 


of strain. Speed up your game with Red Ball Jets—the Hi-Speed basketball shoe. 


Free Scouting Book. Write for your copy 
today. Contains helpful diagrams and 
charts for recording information on 


opponent plays and players. SETS. 
! | Red Ball by 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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Illustrations 6 and 7 show a faulty 
xosition of Betton’s lower right leg 
in that it should be brought in con- 
tact with his upper left leg while his 
right hip is passing over the bar. As 
pointed out in the case of Davis, at 
this point the ankle of the under leg 
should strike the upper leg at a point 
just above the knee. More diving 
action would certainly help Betton 
to get greater heights, as his head and 
shoulders seem to rise until he has 
cleared his lower right hip. 

Illustrations 8, 9, and 10 show Bet- 
ton on the way to his landing in the 
pit. In our opinion, the position of 
his hands and feet should be reversed 
as to their elevation in these illustra- 
tions. In the illustrations, the land- 
ing foot is taking the lead; whereas, in 
the diving type of this jump, the hands 
will be in the lead in coming.to the 
landing. 

High jumpers should get into good 
shape before the competitive season 
starts. They can do considerable 
running at that time as well as take the 
different body building and stretching 
exercises recommended for the other 
events. After competition starts, only 
a little jumping should be indulged in 
early in the week. 

The lack of what seemed to be suf- 
ficient warm-up by Davis at the var- 
ious meets was mentioned by a num- 
ber of people. We agree with them, 
and think that during the long waits 
it would probably have been better 
if he had moved about a little more. 
A high jumper might anticipate the 
time of his jump and benefit by lim- 
bering up slightly some five minutes 
before his jump time came around, 
and then rest until the final shake out 
of his legs just before he jumps. High 
jumpers are peculiar — Betton in his 
unusual two section approach to the 
take-off, and Davis in his less to be 
defended type of warm-up. When a 
boy does well in any event he is likely 
to want to continue the same routine. 


End Play 


(Continued from page 10) 


his left knee, spread his arms with his 
elbows bent, and drive his shoulder 
into the first blocker or blockers, just 
as if he were tackling the ball-carrier. 
In this way he will pile up the play, 
force the ball-carrier to run up the 
backs of his blockers, or take valuable 
time going around the pile-up. Oc- 
casionally we have seen an end do a 
very outstanding job of piling up the 
blockers and spilling the ball-carrier. 
When this occurs we say, “more power 
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to him.’”’ However, if the end takes 
care of the interference he has done 
his job well, and we want the defen- 
sive halfback on that side of the field, 
and the linebacker on that side of the 
line, to come up fast and give him 
help. 

On this particular play, which is 
aimed directly at the left end, the 
right end will take his two steps, diag- 
nose, and then will trail the play 
cautiously, always being alert for a 
reverse to his side of the line. 

Diagram 2a shows the same type of 
play aimed directly at the right end. 
His responses afte the same as those 
of the left end except that his initial 
charge is taken by stepping with a 
longer step with his left foot, (leading 
foot), followed by the hop landing on 
his right foot. 

The play through the adjacent tac- 
kle is shown in Diagram 3. Ona play 
of this type, about all we feel we can 
ask of our ends is that they be able to 
dive into the breech and help the 
tackle as much as ‘they possibly can. 
However, on this type of play the pri- 
mary responsibility rests with the tac- 
kle and the linebacker on the side of 
the line where the off-tackle play oc- 
curs. 

Diagram 3a shows the same off-tac- 
kle play to the opposite side of the 
line. 

The third major situation which 
the end faces, and this particular play 
places the greatest burden of responsi- 
bility on the end, is the end sweep. 
Since the end has more territorial re- 
sponsibility than any other lineman, 
and since this particular play is di- 
rected at his most vulnerable spot, his 
flank, we feel that our best defensive 
ends are those men who can stop this 
type of play consistently. In teaching 
defensive line play our first rule is: 
Guard your territory. This rule ap- 
plies to the ends as well as to the 
guards and tackles. Our second rule 
for the ends is: Never let the oppo- 
nents get outside or outflank you. 

On the snap of the ball the left 
end makes his initial charge. This 
charge places him just across the line 
of scrimmage, in a crouched position, 
with his hands in front of him, and 
his right foot forward. As he diag- 
noses the play and sees the interfer- 
ence going deeper, preparatory to 
making the end sweep, he takes a 
cross-over step with his right foot, be- 
ing sure to throw his hands back to 
ward off any blocker who may at- 
tempt to pin his trailing left leg. The 
left end should then give ground lat- 
erally, hand fighting as he does so. 
He is then instructed that as soon as 
he feels the sideline is close enough 
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of the new theory of attack by 
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ORGANIC CONCENTRATE 
Makes the Good Earth Better 





Makes TOPSOIL Out of SUBSOIL 
Gives BETTER TURF 
at LOWER COST 


When building a new athletic 
field, you can show a substan- 
tial saving by making your own 
topsoil instead of buying it. And 
the results will be even more 
satisfactory, because it is a con- 


centrated organic, imparting 
more life to the soil. 
e 


Remember, chemical fertilizers 
and soil conditioners add no liv- 
ing matter to the soil. Only an 
organic can do this. 

Write for helpful literature and name 


of the nearest HYPER-HUMUS dealer 
or distributor. 








HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box A, Newton, N. J. 








to him so that the runner will be pin- 
ned in by it, to stop giving ground 
and go after the intereference and the 
ball-carrier. Our linebacker on that 
side of the line and the left halfback 
are instructed to come up fast and 
help the end all they can. 

Diagram 4 shows this maneuver by 
the left end with the right end trail- 
ing the play and watching for the re- 
verse. 

When the end sweep is directed at 
the right end, the left end will trail 
the play, watching for the reverse. 
The right end will then make his 
initial charge. This charge finds him 
just across the line of scrimmage; his 
right foot is forward, in a crouched 
position; his hands are in front of 
his body, in position to hand fight. 
When the right end sees the interfer- 
ence go deeper he will cross over with 
his left foot, being sure to shoot his 
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hands back to protect his right leg, 
which is unprotected. Then he will 
give ground laterally following the 
same procedure as the left end. 

The end sweep directed at the right 
end is shown in Diagram 4a. 

The fourth major situation has 
been partially covered. As has been 
shown previously, when the play goes 
to the opposite side, the weak-side end 
must always be alert for a reverse play 
or a cutback. We want the end to be 
sure his territory is taken care of first. 

Against the T we usually rush our 
ends when a passing situation prevails, 
bacause we feel that a rushing line is 
the best pass defense. Usually we 
have our ends rush the kicker and try 
to block the kick if possible. Ends 
have a tough job in meeting both the 
T and the single wing because they 
have to react very quickly and have 
considerable territory to protect. 





Defensive Maneuvers for the 
Single Wing 


Against the power of the single 
wing we feel that a player cannot be 
waiting; he must be moving forward 
to meet the power. In setting our de- 
fense against the single wing we crash 
our ends a great deal. If we do not 
crash deep we do not want to be 
caught on the line of scrimmage. The 
reverse is one of the most powerful 
weapons of the single wing so our ends 
are cautioned to be alert at all times 
for a feint to the opposite side which 
will draw them in, and then a play 
will develop outside their flank or 
back through the tackle. In meeting 
the single wing, the end and tackle 
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work as a team. Diagram 5 shows how 
the tackle protects the flank if the 
end crashes. The reverse of this sit- 
uation may find the end playing cozy 
if the tackle is going to smash. If 
our boys are not going to smash, we 
use the same basic maneuvers in play- 
ing end sweeps, and plays aimed di- 
rectly at the end or through the ad- 
jacent tackle, that we use in meeting 
the T formation. 


Team Defenses 


(Continued from page 18) 


use a 4 series which gives us power to 
the side our opponents will run with 
their flank or motion. Let us look at 
an automatic signal with a flank or 
motion to the right (Diagram 1). It 
will be noticed that the automatic 
combination puts our power to the 
side of the opponents motion. Re- 
gardless of what number was called 
previously, when the man went in 
motion or flanked to the right, these 
automatic numbers went into effect. 
Another ideal defensive maneuver 
when a power play is expected, with- 
out motion or flank, would be a left 
and right loop or slant, 142, (Diagram 


2). 

The passing defenses 400 and 100 
may be set up in any way that is de- 
sired in order to protect against pass- 
es. The 400 defense is « four-man 
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rushing defense (Diagram 3). Our 
pass defense is a six-man rushing de- 
fense (Diagram 4). 

Now, should our defensive quarter- 
back on the left feel the flat should 
be covered, he may call 400. If the 
quarterback on the right side wants 
more rushing power, he will call 100 
(Diagram 5). 

If, during the game, the scouting 
report on the opponent does not coin- 
cide with the defensive plan that has 
been mapped out, it is a simple mat- 
ter to tell the defensive quarterbacks 
to change from number 432 to 421 on 


It is not 
necessary to wait for the half to end 


Safety Methods 


(Continued from page 20) 


on the left or the right. 


of a good and safe coach. Consider- 
able playing experience on the part 
of the coach may be translated to 
mean that he was either a member of 
the varsity or scrub team, not neces- 
sarily a star, but one who has a knowl- 
edge of the game from the player’s 








a man-in-motion, or from 123 to 124 





It was a daring play. His team was on the 
two yard line, the score tied. The ball snapped 
back and he leapt forward, ten men trying 

to stop him. Then . . . the hard crush of bodies 
and sudden pain. Yet, somehow, he was still 
on his feet, plunging toward the goal. The 

crowd went wild. He made it and his team won. 


But back in the locker-room it was another story. 
His mouth cut and bleeding, this man was 
painfully injured and lost valuable teeth he 
could never replace. 


UNFORTUNATELY, HIS COACH HAD NOT 
HEARD OF ODDOGUARD! 

Oddoguard is made in two pieces, hinged to- 
gether. Completely encases gums, upper and 


lower teeth. Its patented hinged-construction 
makes it move comfortably with the mouth. 
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Oddoguard acts like a resistor-cushion. 
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*Statistics show that over 75% of all football 
injuries are dental! 

No need to risk injury and expensive dental 
work ... In évery sport, PLAY IT SAFE with 
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protective mouthpiece! 
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to make the adjustments; it is just a 
matter of changing three numbers. 


football. coach should have either a 
minor or a major in physical educa- 
tion and not just be another football 
player. Of course, the coach should 
be a full-time certified teacher and 
not just coach as a part-time job as 
has been done in the past. 
ther believed that all school systems 
should conform to these high stand- 
ards to aid in the elimination of foot- 
ball injuries. 


It is fur- 


Sufficient Safety Equipment 


After proper leadership, one of the 
next most important safety factors is 
adequate and safe equipment and fa- 
cilities. There is no excuse for acci- 
dents which occur because of negli- 
gence in the care and maintenance of 
football facilities and equipment. 
Adequate protective equipment 
should be furnished to and worn by 
all football players. In other words, 
the school, and not the individual, 
should furnish the best of equipment 
for each and every player. The coach 
should select this equipment. It 
should be the best quality, most ef- 
ficient, and most protective equip- 
ment on the market. 

In purchasing athletic equipment 
the following rules are advocated: 1. 
The garment should be seasonable 
and comfortable in any temperature 
in which it is worn. 2. It should fit 
well, allow for freedom of movement, 
and give the necessary support. 3. It 
should afford adequate protection 
against the hazards for which it was 
designed and not create new hazards. 
4. It should be durable. 5. It should 
be purchased from a reputable manu- 
facturer. 

Several recent developments in safe- 
ty football equipment for use in prac- 
tice include: 1. Improved construction 
of pads for the shoulders and hips. 
These pads are light but are stronger, 
better fitting, and padded on all con- 
| tact surfaces. Pads should fit and 
| keep in place. 2. Thigh guards of 
| bakelite or plastic, and overlapping 
| sponge rubber knee guards that slip 
|into pockets built in the pants. 3. 
| Locking devices which prevent cleats 
| from blocking off. 4. Better elastic 
webbed belts which hold the pants in 
close contact with the shirt. 5. Hel 
mets constructed with hammocks to 
keep the head from contact with the 
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helmet. 6. Special devices for the ab- 
domen and other surfaces. 7. Improv- 
ed types of knee braces made to in- 
dividual measurements. 8. Better pro- 
tective blocking uniforms for “live” 
blocking practice. 

Safe facilities for practice and play- 
ing areas are a “must” in safe foot- 
ball. The football field should be a 
level, grassed field, free from all ob- 
structions, rocks, holes, and it should 
be a distance from any sideline mark- 
ers, fences or any other obstruction 
that a player might run into. Unslak- 
ed lime should never be used in mark- 
ing the field because of the danger of 
burning the skin of a player who 
comes in contact with the markings. 
Sufficient blocking and _ tackling 
dummies should be provided and 
maintained properly. Areas of saw- 
dust or other suitable material should 
be provided for blocking and tackling 
practice. As an extra precaution goal 
posts can also be padded where a play- 
er might hit. Safety down markers 
as well as corner flags should be used. 


Scheduling of Games 


A great deal of thinking and plan- 
ning is necessary on the coach’s part 
as well as on the part of the director 
of athletics in making up the foot- 
ball schedule. Since scheduling in- 
volves many problems of safety, it is 
recommended that the coach and the 
administrators use the utmost care in 
selecting opponents and scheduling 
teams and the number of games to be 
played. Schools should schedule 
games with opponents of approxi- 
mately the same playing standards 
and quality of personnel. Teams 
should play in their own league and 
class, and should not play out of their 
class because the material may not be 
the same year after year. 


The Number of Games 


The total number of games to be 
played in one season is a debatable 
question. We have been playing nine 
games per season for the past five 
years; however, in our opinion, seven 
or eight seems to be a more desirable 
number for safety. It is advisable to 
leave a date open in the middle of the 
season. High school games should be 
played under high school rules only. 
No interschool game should be play- 
ed before the team has had at least 
three weeks of practice. 


Leadership and Skill Controls 


One of the most important factors 
which help to eliminate football in- 
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OHNNY CHILDS graduated from 

East Stroudsburg and took his 
master’s at Penn State. Last year 
his teams compiled an almost un- 
believable record, winning nine 
and losing none in football; win- 
ning eighteen against only three 
losses in basketball; winning a 
championship at the Penn Relays; 
his district championship; and fin- 
ishing third in the state track meet. 
With this record went the also al- 
most unbelievable record of only 
having three sprained ankles, a 
bruised hip, and four dental in- 
juries to members of his squads. 











juries is proper teaching of the game, 
including fundamentals to achieve 
skill, proper conditioning, and in gen- 
eral, management. It should be recog- 
nized that 44 per cent of the season’s 
injuries occur before the first game. 
There should be no scrimmages until 
after at least one week of practice and 
conditioning. The time to condition 
different squads will vary with the lo- 
cal school. 

We believe that the first funda- 
mental to teach the boys is the proper 
method of falling, without injury, 
from any position. Along with con- 
ditioning, various methods of falling, 
rolling, and all ways of ground con- 
tact must be taught. The drills of 
falling, then falling on the football, 














Basketball Clothing 


gives your team 


that well-dressed 


look, and 





Comfortable, colorful, well-styled 
GENERAL basketball clothing builds morale 
. .. the magic ingredient that turns a 
mediocre team into a championship quintet. 
Your local sports dealer will be glad 

to show you the wide selection of styles, 
materials and colors that 





are available. Ask him about 
GENERAL clothing today. 


The General Athletic Products Company) 


Greenville, Ohio 

















should be one of the first fundament- 
als learned during early season prac- 
tice. During the first few days of 
practice no body contact work should 
be given. In our opinion there should 
be one week of conditioning which 
should include a number of football 
fundamentals, but no body contact. 
When a player is warmed up prop- 
erly he attains increased efficiency of 
action. Efficiency of action, in turn, 
provides better timing of muscle con- 
traction, which tends to reduce the 
possibility of injury. Different play- 
ers require a varying amount of warm- 
ing up, and the weather is also a fac- 
tor to be considered. Grass drills are 
valuable in warming up a player eith- 


er for a game or for practice. Players 
must be kept warmed up throughout 
practice and must be properly warmed 
up whenever they are sent into a 
game. 

Further practice precautions include 
special attention for the men who are 
out of condition at the first call for 
fall practice. Coaches, as a rule, re- 
quest their boys to keep in shape all 
summer, but many circumstances in- 
terfere with these plans and the boys 
are usually found to be in different 
stages of physical condition. A great 
deal of work is necessary to get all of 
these boys in the proper condition be- 
fore strenuous workouts may be un- 
dertaken. Boys of nearly equal abili- 
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D PREV ENT INJURIES 


4 RELIEVE NERVOUS TENSION 


¢ SPEED RECOVERY 
OF INJURED 


COACHES: You'll find a Niagara ‘Mechanical 
Masseur”’ a big help in keeping your squad in 
playing form. Sprains, charley horses, 
tions, stiff and sore muscles—all will respond 
more quickly to Niagara’s patented DEEP Mas- 
sage action. 

Use Niagara’s soothing massage on your tense, 
high-strung players. They’ll enter the game re- 


isloca- 


laxed and with muscles limber—“warmed-up” 
2-UNIT PORTABLE SET: Canbecarried and ready for fast, rough play. 
to games and used at the players’ Send coupon for free booklet—read how other 
bench. Ideal for home use. Recom- athletes and coaches have profited through the 


mended by a Kiner, Joe Kirk- 
wood and other sports “head- 
liners”, including major ball clubs 
and top colleges. 


use of Niagara DEEP Massage. 


USED AND APPROVED BY LEADING 
TEAMS AND COACHES 


FREE BOOKLET 


NIAGARA MASSAGE 
Adamsville, Pa. Dept. A 
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Send me free booklet on Niagara Massage for 
Athletes. 
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ty should be placed against one an- 
other. 

For safety, the use of “live bait” in 
blocking and tackling practice must 


be watched and supervised with the 


greatest caution. Blocking pads may 
help minimize the danger of injury 
where one or two players are used con- 
tinuously. However, if the funda 
mentals, plus the proper methods of 
falling and rolling are learned thor 
oughly, no boy need be injured. 

All football activities should be 
light during the first part of the sea- 
son and should be increased when the 
season gets into full swing. Funda- 
mentals should be taught at half 
speed only after the fundamental has 
been learned properly. 

Instead of “live bait,” dummies 
should be used in blocking and tack- 
ling for all preliminary instruction, 
early season practice, and condition- 
ing. The dummies must be checked 
for dangerous wear and the boys 
should be warned to block and tackle 
hard but correctly to avoid rib in- 
juries. “Stay on your feet and drive, 
drive, drive,” is a good safety axiom 
as well as good football. 

Scrimmage precautions are very im- 
portant because here is where the real 
injuries can occur. We say “can” be 
cause they can be avoided. The trend 
of recent years is toward less and less 
scrimmage. In our opinion, scrim- 
mage should be limited to not more 
than 30 minutes for any one boy a 
day. A boy who is in good condition 
should not get too tired during a hard 
30-minute scrimmage. Full protec- 
tive equipment should be worn at 
all times. 

Game precautions, like practice pr¢ 
cautions, are very carefully planned 
to avoid injury to any player. In ad- 
dition to warming-up, proper equip- 
ment, and time limit of practices, may 
be added good officiating for both 
practices and games. Extra precau 
tionary measures of taping of wrists 
and ankles may be used. A pre-game 
pep talk should not overstimulate the 
boys because the tension will usually 
be great enough at game time. The 
presence of a stretcher at the sidelines, 
plus first air equipment, are othe 
good safety precautions. A _ docto 
should attend both teams during a 
game, whenever needed, to avoid fu 
ther injuring an injured player. 

A summary of the findings in this 
article reveal that sound fundament- 
als, good conditioning, proper equip- 
ment and facilities, plus sound admin 
istrative control, seem to be the an- 
swer to eliminating, or at least cutting 
down on the number and seriousness 
of football injuries. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


This Game of Football, by Lynn O. 
Waldorf. Published by McGraw Hill, 
New York, N. Y. Two hundred fifty- 
seven pages. Price $4.00. 

In this book “Pappy” Waldorf not 
only discloses his knowledge gained 
through twenty-six years of coaching 
at Oklahoma City University, Okla- 
homa A. & M., Kansas State, North- 
western, and California, but also goes 
into a side of football not often dis- 
cussed. Back in 1935, “Pappy” started 
keeping statistics on the number of 
plays per game. Behind all the phases 
of the game, offense and defense, 
which he so aptly describes, the reader | 
can readily see how each move is 
planned with these statistics in mind. 
Truly a football book in every sense | 
of the word, and a book which be- 
longs in every football coach’s book- | 
case. 








The T Formation From A to Z, by | 
“Frosty” England. Published by | 
School Aid Co., Danville, Ill. One| 
hundred and ninety-two pages. Price’ 
$4.50. | 

As the author says in the preface, | 
“If you are looking for something! 
other than T formation offense, this | 
is not the book for you.” But what| 
a job he does with the T formation. 
Diagrams in the amount of 151, and 
numerous pictures amplify an already 
clear and concisely written text. 


Texas High School Football Coaches 
Association Football Notes, compiled 
by Otis Coffey, Douglas, Ariz. One! 
hundred and ninety-three, 8 x 11, 
pages. Price $5.00. 

For thirteen years these onitiia! 
school notes have been compiled and | 
published. This year they are printed 
rather than mimeographed. Every 
word of Jim Tatum’s, “Dutch” Mey- 
er’s, Hank Iba’s, Vadal Peterson’s, 
Alex Hook’s, Jack Patterson’s, and 
Elmer Brown’s lectures before the 
world’s largest coaching school are 
faithfully reproduced. We _ have 
valued these notes each year for our 
athletic library, and know that many 
coaches look forward to this valuable 
coaching manual. 





The Strapping of Athletes, by Eddie 
O’Donnell. Published by the Seam- 
less Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Forty-six pages, ‘spiral bound. Price 
50 cents. 


We have long felt that Eddie 








Pictured here are a few best-sellers from our ex- 
tensive new line of award-winning sweaters that 
excel in workmanship, styling and value! 
Ideally suited for Cheerleader Awards — 
also for general Campus Wear. 








Turtle-neck Pullover, available in % 
medium and heavyweight, Baby CA; ; 
Shaker, 100% pure Virgin Wool. Ideal _/ 
for Cheerleaders, skaters —worn 
equally well by young men or women. 
In all athletic colors and white. 
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F Medium weight Baby Shaker Pull- 

- over, 100% pure Virgin Wool, 

- with lapped V neck. In all 

= athletic colors and white. 
Available in 

heavyweight, 


Yearite’s Latest Best-Seller: To Keep 
Warm While Watching the Game—Neck- 
Warmer of 100% pure Virgin Wool with 
Rib-knit Neck. Fast gaining in popularity 
for all Fall and Winter Sports. The new- 
est rage for campus and stadium wear. 
In all athletic colors and white. 





“Registered Trade Mark ¥ 


DEALER WRITE TO 


FOR YOUR NEAREST 
YEARITE SPORTSWEAR 114 BLEECKER STREET - NEW YORK 12 











O’Donnell was without a peer when it 
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Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 
lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
Scot@s. standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
turf which can really take punishment . . . adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 


now to convert your grass areas to Sea%i. Why not write at once for the 
TURF PRODUCTS recommendations of our Turf specialists. No obligation, of course. ™ 


O M Sexe & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio—alse Pale Alte, Calif. 
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put this husky 








on your team... 
ove® 
a 


amazing NEW 
core-yarn team sock 227 


42% finest wool with every 


p 


iilaciole Mecolaslil-te mm atia 


2 hearts of cotton 





ADLER SIZE SIGNAL 
identifies SIZE for the life of the sock! 
COLORFAST THREAD identifying the size is looped 
through the toe. IT WILL NEVER WASH OUT... 
tells instantly which socks are mates, which size 
foot they fit. 


Size 9—Black « Size 10—Green ¢ Size 11—Red 
Size 12—Blue ¢ Size 13—Orange 


For this new convenience in after-wash mating, put 
this Amazing Adier Core-Yarn Team Sock ON © 
YOUR TEAM! 





© EXTRA WEAR IN EVERY PAIR 
ament in that vu 


1A 


zes 9 through 14 





Better Athletic Goods Dealers Usually FEATURE ADLER . . . or write for nearest Adler headquarters 


THE ADLER COMPANY + CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 








THE WORLD’S 
FINEST GYM MAT 


° - like hundreds of coaches and 
Officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 

| National—‘“the world’s finest gym mat.” 

| Send for circular No. 25D today! 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIP. CO 














THE GRISWOLD 


TRAMPOLINE BED 


World’s finest woven webbing bed 
Custom made for any trampoline 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


TRAMPOLINE TUMBLING 


By LARRY GRISWOLD 
Teach safely and progressively 

Learn with confidence 
A complete and comprehensive manual for 
teacher and student with a special chapter 
on body mechanics 

Four-color illustrations 

Spot index, 120 pages 

Attractively bound $3.75 


LARRY GRISWOLD 


1812 Second Ave., S.E. 
Cedar Rapids lowa 








came to the training profession. By 
using a specially prepared tape fo: 
| photographic purposes he demon- 
jestrates all the usual and unusual ad- 
— strappings. Sixty-five large, 
clear pictures, coupled with the de,- 
| cription of the purpose, the player's 
| position when taped, and the tech- 
| nique makes this a must for every 
| training room or coach’s library. 





| Basketball Coaches Digest, compiled 

by and available through Huntington 
| Laboratories, Huntington, Ind. Sixty 
| four pages. Free to coaches, see Ser 
ice Coupon on page 64. Price to those 
| other than coaches is 50 cents. 


Once again, Huntington Labora- 
tories evidenced their service to the 
game of basketball by compiling the 
best of basketball literature from last 
| year’s coaching magazines. It is hard 
to believe, but this Digest gets bette: 
and better each year. Order your free 
copy immediately while the supply 
lasts. 


Physical Education Activities, Sports 
and Games, by Louis E. Means. Pub- 
lished by Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubu- 
| que, lowa. Three hundred and twen- 
| ty-eight large-sized pages. Price $4.00. 


The book describes all types of ac- 
| tivity from the familiar basketball, 
to the less common wiskit. Pictures 
and drawings of techniques and play- 
ing areas, together with the abridged 
rules of play, make this a ready source 


book. 


Techniques of Athletic Training, /) 
Gene and Roland Logan. Published 
by Franklin-Adams Press, Los Angeles 
41,Calif. One hundred and forty-one, 
84 x 11, pages. Price $3.50. 


This excellent book follows the old 
saying that one picture is worth 10,- 
000 words. Instead of pictures the 
authors have made use of the finest 
in drawings to illustrate their taping 
and training techniques. 


Figure Eight 


(Continued from page 28) 


unless fed off to a corner man. O4 
then goes on defense. 

Diagram 9 shows a play which 
works the same as the play shown in 
Diagram 7, but as O3 starts back with 
the ball he drives by O2 for the bas 
ket. Then Ol, O2, and O5 go in 
for the rebound, while O4 goes on 
defense. 

If O4 notices that his man is playing 
too close and the center is open, he 
may drive in for a shot (Diagram 
10). O1 and O2 go in for rebound 
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DIAG. II 








ing, while O3 and O5 go on defense. 

Diagram 11 shows O4 dribbling 
toward O5, but instead of handing 
off, O4 dribbles on around and in for 
the basket. Then, Ol and O2 re- 
bound, and O3 and O5 go on defense. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 12, O4 drives on in for a bas- 
ket instead of feeding off. Then O1 
and O2 rebound, and O3 and O5 go 
on defense. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 13, O4 dribbles over to O5, 
calls “O.K.,” breaks for the basket 
to receive a pass from O5, and drives 
on in for a basket. Ol and O2 re- 
bound, while O3 and O5 go on de- 
fense. This play is particularly ef- 
fective if the defense starts to play 
the system instead of the man. 

The play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 14 is the same as the play shown 
in Diagram 13, only it is run on the 
opposite side of the floor. 

O4 has started all of the plays, but 
any front man may start a play from 
the center of the floor. This system 
may also be worked with two front 
men and one corner man. The other 
front man breaks out as does the 
corner man who is not revolving the 
ball. 

The screen which is shown in Dia- 
gram 15 is very important, and we be- 


lieve it is one of the phases of this | 


offense which, as a rule, is not exe- 
cuted well. As the dribbler brings 
the ball over, he passes off and stops 
immediately. This stop is made pur- 
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DIAG. 12 
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‘Late Season Turf Care 
Calls for the AERIFIER™ 


Improve soil in the fall to establish better turf for next year. Deep aerifying, 
lime and fertilizer make conditions favorable for root growth. 


Establish a deep vigorous root system with the Aerifier. Only the Aerifier 
provides “cultivating action’—the special feature that loosens soil beneath 
the surface. The curved, open Aerifier spoons scoop out cores of soil to over- 
come compaction. Openings from the surface to the root zone admit water 
and plant foods. Movement of the curved spoons loosen walls of the openings 
sO roots can spread out and develop fully. 


The tractor-drawn F-G model Aerifier provides rapid aerification for large 
open areas. Cultivation depth is adjustable. Hydraulic control makes quick 
and easy work of lowering and raising the reel on which spoons are mounted. 
In the raised position there is ample clearance of spoons for safe transpor- 
tation over paved areas. 


Junior G-L Model 


| Newly introduced is the Junior G-L Aerifier 
—a self-powered machine at budget price. 
The Junior G. L. cultivates a 20” swath. Two 
h.p. engine provides plenty of power to aerify 
slopes as well as level ground. Includes many 
of the features of the standard G-L Aerifier. 


The Junior model is easy to handle. Use it on 
lawn areas as well as athletic fields. It pro- 
vides the same effective “cultivating action” 
as the larger models. Choice of spoon sizes. 
Here is high quality aerification to fit the 
smaller budget. 

| Write to us for further information, or ask 
| your Aerifier supplier about the Junior G-L 
Aerifier. 


| *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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OUR PRICES! 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 
















AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





61 EAST 11th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. + GRomercy 7-5790 
Dept. “AJ” 














— If Your School Needs 
Scoreboard ..... 
Find Out About 


SHADOGRAF 


SCOREKEEPERS 


JNVESTIGATE the many extra features 
not found in any other combination 
control panel and scoreboards. Simplic- 
ity of operation . .. even a child can 
run. Learn how score is projected faster 
. how it is possible to correct an error 
simply by pushing a_ reverse button. 
Find out about the smart appearance ... 
the excellent readability in the brightest 
gym .. . the resonant type horn that 
sounds automatically at the end of each 
quarter .. . the rugged construction .. . 
trouble-free mechanism that requires a 
minimum of service over many years of 
use. Discover how simple installation is 
- anywhere in the gym. Learn of the 
many combinations manufactured by us. 
All fully guaranteed. 
See your sporting goods dealer — or 
write direct 






SCOREBOARD (top illus.) 52°Y2” long, 32'2’’ high, 
12” deep. Large 2i"’ timer. 9’ numerals. 

CONTROL PANEL (bottom illus.) 2 reverse buttons . . 
home and visitors. Reset button clears board, turns off 
projection lamps. 


op 15 34 RESET HORN TIMER 


’ 


On ‘-> OFF 
QUARTERS 


HOME VISITORS 


REVERSE FORWARD REVERSE FORWARD 


COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC 
7 


WILL NOT JAM 


SHADOGRAF MFG. CO. 
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LEAVITT 
SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 
YOUR SEATING PLANS 


Proper seating to fit your par- 
ticular requirements — Leavitt 
makes a full and complete line 
of portable wood bleachers, 
steel understructure bleachers, 
stadium and telescoping interior 
bleachers. 


2 Unsurpassed quality, design and workmanship—guarantee you safe, per- 
manent, and long-lasting equipment. 


3 Experience — a pioneer in the field. Let our experienced seating engineer- 
ing give you free advice and recommendations—never any obligation. 


LEW cleacher Co. 


SINCE 1895 * 





Write, phone or wire 
today for 


FREE CATALOG and 
FULL INFORMATION 














URBANA, ILL. 











| work. 
| due to one of two things: first, the 








DIAG. 13 











posely to screen out the defensive man 
who has been led into the dribbler. 
The dribbler should not try to avoid 
this man, but should screen him. Us- 
ually, the dribbler will also block his 
own guard, unless the defense is play- 
ing loose. 

Contrary to general belief, this of- 
fense may be used against a zone de- 


| fense, especially the plays which are 
| shown in Diagrams 8, 9, 11, and 12. 


The play shown in Diagram 10 may 








DIAG |4 











be used, but instead of driving in, 
the front man shoots over the zone. 

Proper timing is most important in 
order to make this type of offense 
When this offense fails it is 


poor timing of the corner men; sec- 
ond, the inability of the front men to 
set up the system. If the front men 


| will watch how the defense is set up 


against them, they will be able to set 
up the system. 





DIAG. 15 
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Kicking Game 


(Continued from page 9) 


ways on the lookout for a boy who 
has this important ability. 

The other method of defensing the 

punting game is to return the punt. 
We have a good sideline return and 
a middle return from the double safe- 
ty. Because we do not want any punt 
ever to hit the ground, we like the 
double safety on kicking down. 
- In the right sideline return, which 
is shown in Diagram 3, we line up in 
an odd defense for one reason: we 
want someone on the center’s nose. 
This worries him since very few cen- 
ters are adept in these T formation 
days at snapping the ball with their 
heads down. A bad snap is the quick- 
est way to get the kicker in trouble. 
In this play we are trying to form a 
sideline wall, and if we hit the side- 
line with this wall we ought to go all 
the way. Obviously, the same play 
can be run to the left sideline by re- 
versing the positions of the players and 
the blocks. 

The left end and the left tackle line 
up on the inside shoulder of the of- 
fensive end, then tackle and rush the 
kick hard to force the offensive end to 
kick down the middle. The left end 
stops on the line of scrimmage on the 
opposite side and is the last man. He 
is coached to look for the most dan- 
gerous last man. Sometimes it is a man 
inside the wall, but the left.end must 
come up and take him out. 

The left tackle goes on around the 
corner and becomes part of the wall. 

The right guard explodes with all 
his force on the center, and takes the 
center as far in the backfield as he can 
on his initial charge. Then the right 
guard comes down the line to become 
part of the wall. For this assignment 
we choose the biggest, swiftest, tough- 
est man on the team. 

The right tackle and right end hold 
up the left offensive end and tackle as 
long as possible, then spread to the 
sideline to form the wall. In coaching 
this return, it is very important that 
the line does not get down the field too 
fast. The wall should be approximate- 
ly ten yards from the sideline. In or- 
der to keep the players honest we put 
dummies on the line of scrimmage, ten 
yards from the sideline, and have the 
boys go around these. This keeps them 
from cutting the corner and improves 
the timing. As the boys come around 
the dummies, we have them space 
themselves some five to seven yards 
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RUBBER 
BROAD JUMP MATS 


For 
Gymnasium Use 
Also 
Rubber Fencing Mots 


Mats are Y4"" thick 
corrugated black rub- 
ber, with letters, nu- 
merals and lines of white 
rubber inlaid in mat. 
Overall size 3’x12’. 


Approved by New 
York City Board of 
Education 
PERFO MAT & RUBBER CO., INC. 
281 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


















~ || FOOTBALL AND FALL SPO 


Ocean Champion... 


made of featherweight NYLON 


Waist, top and bottom 
stitched, will not curl. Shed 
water rapidly, and dry 
quickly to a smooth, fresh 
appearance. MEET ALL OF- 
FICIAL REQUIREMENTS. 


e BLACK e ROYAL 
* SCARLET «¢ ORANGE 
e DARTMOUTH GREEN 


Style 65 
Sizes 24 to 38 


$36.00... 


OCEAN CHAMPION, for years 
the top choice of leading teams. 
A COMPLETE LINE of all swim- 
ming apparel and accessories. 


()cEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Send for catalog 
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RTS 
RYAN’S H. @& R. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 


ACCLAIMED AT THE N.C.A.A. 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 
% Force Feed — Instant 


Shutoff — 100 Ibs. 
capacity. 


*% Easy to fill and 
operate. 






%& No Brushes or 
Screens to clog. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
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You Get MORE In. 


¢ More Style 
¢ More Comfort 


¢ More Rugged Dependability WW 


¢ MORE UNIFORM QUALITY 


; A Complete Line of: 

; @ Award Sweaters and Jackets 
@ Football Pants and Jerseys 

@ Referee Equipment 

@ Track Suits 
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ATHLETIC CLOTHING __ 


@ Basketball Pants and Shirts 53 IIlus- 
Featuring the best in materials l a — 
Plus skilled workmanship to ” _— 

give the nation's athletes — 
nothing but the finest! 
Cie 


= = 
SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


538 S. Wabash Ave. 





FREE! 


Latest 1952- 


Chicago 3, Ill. 











Eye Glass Holder 


GLASS-GARD solves the problem of 
the coach or P.E. instructor who 
has been faced with the problem 
of players or students who wear 
glasses having them brushed off 
and broken. 

GLASS-GARD is adjustable to all 
size bow ends and adjustable to 
all head sizes—comfortable. 


MAXIMUM HOLDING - MINIMUM COST 
Send $1.00 for a trial GLASS-GARD 


SERON MFG. COMPANY 


Barber Bidg. Joliet, Hl. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods 
American Optical Co. Chicago, Ill. 
N. P. Benson Optical Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tash Druy Sundries Chicago, Ill. 
Swanson Supply Co. Joliet, il. 
Daval Optical Co. Chicago, Ill. 
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Speed Safety for Sour Gym Pere 
| DOLCOROCK 


The faster the game, the more frequent 
the sudden stops and starts. With DOL- 
COROCK floor surfacing, your players 
can “pivot on a dime” and take off again 
instantly — safe from dangerous slip and 
slide. DOLCOROCK'’S high coefficient of 
friction provides this combination of speed 
with safety — gives confidence to players 
and more enjoyment to spectators. 

DOLCOROCK is a lustrous, eye-appealing 
finish, correct for hardwood, cement or 
magnesite. It’s like a layer of clear quartz, 
standing up under the hardest gym use. 
Virtually impervious to grease, dirt, ordi- 
nary acids and alkalies . . . economical to 


maintain. For an attractive, “fast” and 

SAFE gym floor, choose DOLCOROCK! 
Write for booklet “‘Floor Maintenance” 

containing detailed facts on DOLCOROCK 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





















apart and look to the inside to pick 
off the defense. Naturally, the first 
man around the corner goes down the 
field to pick up the ball-carrier. His 
distance varies each time, directly 
with the distance of the punt. 

The fullback blocks the right of- 
fensive end out on his side. 

The left guard comes back in the 
middle, and takes the first man down 
to protect the hand-off. 

The center and the right halfback 
are responsible for the left offensive 
end. We coach the right halfback to 
keep on the end’s outside, and main- 
tain his attention from this position 
all the way down the field, acting as 
if he were trying to block the end in. 
The center times his block and blocks 
the left offensive end out, and we run 
inside this man to hit the sideline 
wall. 

A great deal of work is necessary on 
the part of the two safeties in handl- 
ing punts and exchanging the ball or 





OBBY DODD = quarterbacked 

Tennessee in the 1928, ‘29, and 
‘30 seasons, during which time the 
Vols lost only one game. Follow- 
ing graduation, he served 14 years 
as Bill Alexander’s assistant at 
Georgia Tech, assuming the head 
spot in 1945. His all-time head 
coaching record shows 50 wins, 21 
losses, and one tie. This past sum- 
mer he was head coach of the All- 
Star team. 

















faking an exchange. It is of the ut- 
most importance that these two men 
have width when the ball is caught; 
otherwise there will be no fake. The 
defense will know too soon which way 
the ball is coming. This exchange is a 
bit of acting; the safety who does not 
have the ball must carry out his fake 
to the extreme, by faking to carry the 
ball on his hip. Another coaching 
point is for the safeties to retreat, if 
necessary, five or ten yards in order 
to hit the sideline wall. We feel this 
retreat is justified, because once inside 
the wall we have a good chance to go 
all the way. There are, of course, cer- 
tain high short kicks which should 
require a fair catch, and low sideline 
punts which should never be exchang- 
ed. 

The middle return is shown in Dia- 
gram 4. Any return which is as good 
as the sideline return must have a 
complement to make it stand. The 
middle return is not as good as the 
sideline return, but when the oppon- 
ents are playing the sideline return, 
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DIAG. 4 

















certainly we are prepared to run the | 


middle. Conversely, knowing we will 
also run the middle, the sideline re- 
turn is improved. 

The ends hold up and force the of- 
fensive ends to the outside and swing 
inside as second men in a middle lane. 

The defensive tackles hold up the 
offensive tackles, then swing to the 
inside to become the third men in the 
lane. 

The left guard and the center drop 
back and cross over, taking the first 
man down on the opposite side. 

The right guard’s play is the same 
in the middle return as it is in the 
sideline return, except that he drops 
back and is the last man to pick off 
the safety man. 

The fullback and the right half- 
back swing back to the inside, and 
time it so as they are leading the ball- 
carrier up to the middle. Then they 
take the first man who shows. 


The two safeties operate the same | 
as they do in the sideline return, ex- | 


cept that they cut sharply up and in- 
to the middle of the line. 

Handling punts is certainly a most 
vital phase and has probably caused 
the coaches as many heart attacks and 
gray hair as any other thing in foot- 





ball. Natural individual differences | 
will give varying form, but there are | 
still certain fundamentals which will | 


always hold. 

The high speed camera has record- 
ed a remarkable group of sequence 
pictures with probably the best dem- 
onstrator in the country, Vic Janowicz 
of Ohio State. We would like to ex- 
press our appreciation to Janowicz, 
George, and Parelli for their fine co- 
operation when the pictures for this 
article were taken. 
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See the New 1953 "Trophies for Champions" Cat- 
alog. More complete, more interesting than ever 
—modern and conventional styled awards. Charm- 
ing, inspiring, irresistable. See your dealer now. 


F. H. NOBLE and COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
559 WEST 59th STREET — CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices 
LOS ANGELES — CHICAGO — NEW YORK — PROVIDENCE 











FOR MAXIMUM SEATING 
CAPACITY WITH 
MAXIMUM FLOOR SPACE 







Here is the ultimate in utility—maximum seating 
capacity in the space available; yet when desired you have maxi- 
mum floor space for other activities. Bleachers extend outward 
when in use and “nest” back into each other when not in use, 
folding to a minimum space. EZ-A-WAY can be designed to go around any local 
obstruction or fit any architectural designs. Complete information upon request. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY also manu- 
facture: BERLIN Type C Bleacher Grand 
Stands, noted for their economical seating... 
details and locations of existing stands upon 
request. BERLIN Allsteel Portable Bleachers, 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN noted for their economy and flexibility. 
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Clebar 


the stop watch of 
split second accuracy 


#390 

1/10 second timer, 15 minute 
register, 7 jewels, non-mag- 
netic, start, stop, start again 
from crown, side push for fly- 
back. For close timing. 


There is a Clebar stop watch for every precision 
timing purpose. Write for new FREE catalog 
which illustrates more than a score of models. 








CLEBAR WATCH AGENCY 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


NEW ITEMS IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 

HE “Floor Master” features a molded arch de- 
signed expressly for basketball shoes. The arch, 
scientifically designed of sponge rubber, covers the 
entire length of the shoe. An entirely new rubber 
compound is incorporated into a new design of sole 
construction. Featuring a slight concave surface, the 
semi-suction cup effect of the sole affords the desir- 
able fast, sure stop, and perfect release. Also, an 








For further information 
see Service Coupon 


found in this shoe. 
3, Mo. 
be newest and fastest growing physical education 
and recreation activity is roller skating, all made 
possible due to the Chicago Roller Skate Company. 
The specially compounded rubber wheels will not 
mar, scratch or damage gymnasium floors. In a 
number of schools in which roller skating has been 
tried, this activity has proved to be immensely popu- 
lar. Full information on how to start roller skating 
programs is available from Chicago Roller Skate Co., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 





Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis 





HILE oxygen is not a simulant to the athlete; 


clusively that it helps the heart and lungs return to 
normal 30 per cent faster than when breathing ordi- 
nary air, thus reducing the overload on these two 
organs. The Vitalator, which has been used in many 
athletic contests, serves this purpose, and is extremely 
simple to operate because the ‘oxygen flows only 
when an individual inhales through the mask. Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas and Meade 
Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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extra wide tongue, and telescopic eyelets are to be | 


nevertheless, laboratory tests have proved con- | 
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Out-of-Bounds Plays 


(Continued from page 22) 





ERRY McFARLAND graduated 

from Ouachita College and be- 
gan his coaching career at Mabel- 
vale High School where he served 
for two years. He moved to Pine 
Bluff last September, and in his 
first year guided his team to the 
state basketball championship. 











reason it works so well is that the key 
screen is made on the defensive man’s 
blind side. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 9, when O2 slaps the ball, Ol 
comes out and takes the pass from 
O2. At the same time O3 goes up 
and screens for O2, O4 goes up and 
screens for O5. Then O2 and O5 
break for the basket. O1 has the op- 
tion of passing either to O2 or O5. 
O3 and O4 roll off on defense or to 
take the pass from O1, if O2 and 05 
are covered. 

This pattern is used late in a game 
so we will be sure to get the ball in 
bounds without having it intercepted. 

O1 slaps the ball, the signal to start 
the play which is shown in Diagram 
10, O2 breaks to the right, O3 breaks 
to the left, O4 breaks to the right, and 
O5 breaks to the left. A team is not 
likely to score on this play, but either 
O2 or O4 will be open to receive a 
pass from Ol. 
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Outside Promotions 


(Continued from page 16) 

North Carolina one out of every twenty-seven 
schools has track; in Missouri one out of every fifty- 
seven schools has tennis; in populous Connecticut, 
with its numerous golf courses; only one school out 
of ten plays the game; in Colorado only one school 
out of fifty plays “the great American game.” 

These statistics, we think, present quite an ap- 
palling picture, particularly for a country which 
prides itself on being an athletic nation. If the 
schools themselves will not take the lead, maybe 
the solution lies in accepting some of the help 
which is being offered. Let us continue to guard 
our students against unscrupulous promotions, 


} MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 23, 


but in our zeal to do so let us not shut the door on ! 


worthwhile promotions when they are presented. 


Baseball—The Great Revival 


['THOUT a question, the brightest spot in 
the athletic picture is the tremendous revival 
of baseball as an interscholastic sport. Baseball is 
not a revenue producing sport, and, of course, 
suffered during the depression years. Baseball's 
decline, however, was evidenced in the twenties — 
often classed as the “Golden Decade of Sports.” 
Since the war the number of schools playing base- 
ball has increased at an astounding rate. For ex- 
ample, in 1946 only 35 per cent of the Delaware 
schools were playing the game, two years later 91 


per cent were participating, and this past spring 


every school had baseball. In Minnesota the par- 
ticipation increased from 45 percent in 1946 to 
66 per cent in 1948 and to 88 per cent in 1952. 
This past spring the Georgia state association spon- 
sored a baseball clinic and the attendance was ap- 
proximately 8000. ‘These are isolated statistics, to 
be sure, but they indicate the tremendous growth 
and interest in baseball. 

What then has been responsible for this upsurge? 
A number of organizations have done their part 
such as the Jaycees, the American Baseball Con- 
gress, organized baseball, the various state high 
school athletic associations, the recent spectacular 
little league program, the American Legion Junior 
Baseball Program, and, finally, the sporting goods 
industry through its liberal financial support. 

Every effort must be exerted to guard this ad- 
vance. We hope that the leaders of professional 
baseball will see the wisdom of continuing to op- 
erate under the highly successful joint baseball 
program in operation since 1944. Should organ- 


} 
] 
) 
} 
| 
} 
} 
} 
} 


ized baseball revert to the old system of signing boys } 


to contracts at any age, we fear that schools will be- 


come discouraged and direct their attention to sub- 


stitute sports in which raids on the high school team 
would not be perpetrated. 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 

Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


See advertisement 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, [] Free new 1952-53 catalog 


Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1, [] Catalog 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 17, See advertisement 
SHOES 


1] Information “All Star’ basketball shoes 
[_].Information “P-F’ basketball shoes 


Converse Rubber Co., 45, 

Hood Rubber Co., 27, 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co., 48, 

Riddell, Inc., John T., 19, 


[] Free “Basketball Scouting Book’’ 

[] Information Riddell football shoes 
and helmets 

( Information “Pro” Keds 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


Adler Co., 56, [] Information Adler sport socks 
Champion Knitwear Co., 36, [] Free catalog 

General Athletic Products Co., 53, [] Information General clothing 

Sand Knitting Mills, 60, [] Free latest 1952-53 illustrated catalog 


Yearite Sportswear, 55, C] Information 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


[] Information “Shook” athletic 
trainers’ knee brace 
Bike Web Co., 24, (] Information Bike supporters 


U. S. Rubber Co., 43, 


Athletic Products Co., 5, 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 51, (] Information Vaseline Sterile 
Petrolatum Dressings 

Everlast Sporting Goods [[] Information “Oddoguard” 

Mfg. Co., 52, 

Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 34, [[] Information hinged knee braces, 
anklets, and knee caps 

Seron Mfg. Co., 60, (] Information “Glass Gard” eye glass 
holder 

GYMNASIUM & FIELD EQUIPMENT 

Berlin Chapman Co., 61, [] Information “Allsteel’ portable 

bleachers 


Chicago Roller Skate Co., 46, [] Information rubber tire skates 
Fair Play Mfg. Co., 51, Full information 

Griswold, Larry, 56, Descriptive folder. See listing 
under ‘Books’ 

Free catalog 

Free booklet 

Free catalogs and complete 
information 

Leavitt Bleacher Co., 58, Free catalog 

Medart Products Inc., Fred, 21, Free literature 

Mohawk Valley Sports Inc., 49, [[] Information tapping and rebound 


Gymnastic Supply Co., 57, 
H. & R. Mfg. Co., 59, 
Hussey Mfg. Co., 35, 


DO OOO OF 


basket 
National Sports Equipment [] Circular No. 25D 
Co., 56, 
Niagara Mfg. & Dis. Co., 54, [] Free booklet 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 37, [_] Free literature. See listing under 


een bhi i! “Films” 

Nurre Companies, Inc., The, 4, [] Free detailed bulletin 
Perfo Mat & Rubber Co., Inc., 59, [] Information 

Porter Corp., J. E., 6, [] Free engineering counsel 
Scott Port-a-Fold Seat Co., 44, [(] Literature and prices 


Shadograph Mfg. Co., 58, [] Information 


Universal Bleacher Co., 30, C] Free catalog 











SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 59, [] Catalog D 


FLOOR FINISHES 


Dolge Co., C. B., 60, (] Free booklet “Floor Maintenance” 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 41, [) “1952-53 Basketball Coaches Digest.” 
Free to coaches, others please send 50 
cents handling fee. 


TURF PRODUCTS 


[] Free literature 
[] Information 
[_] Information on the Aerifier 


Hyper Humus Co., 50, 
Scott & Sons Co., O. M., 55, 
West Point Products Corp., 57, 


RUBBER BALLS 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 47, [] Information “Pennbilt PB-6” basketballs 

Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, [] Information Seamless “581” footballs 

Voit Rubber Corp., 29, [-] Information Voit footballs, basketballs, 
volleyballs, water-polo balls, and soc- 
cer balls 


RECONDITIONERS 


[] Add name to “Observer” list 
[] Information 


Ivory System, Cover 4, 
Raleigh Athletic Equipment 
Corp., 3, 


AWARDS & TROPHIES 


Noble & Co., Inc., F. H., 61, [] Information 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment [] Free catalog 


Co., Ine., 57, 


FILMS 


(] Information new 16mm sound film “Up 
in the Air’ 


Nissen Trampoline Co., 37, 


ASSOCIATIONS 


National Sporting Goods C) Information 


Assn., 42, 
WATCHES AND TIMERS 


Clebar Watch Co., 62, [) Free catalog 


NEW ITEMS 


See advertisement 
C) Information 
See advertisement 


Chicago Roller Skate Co., 62, 
Mine Safety Appliance Co., 62, 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., 62, 


BOOKS 


(Enclose money where required) 
(C) “Recreation for Community Living,” 

$1.25 
C] “Trampoli T 


Athletic Institute, 39, 


bling,” $3.75 





Griswold, Larry, 56, 


McGraw Hill Book Co., 50, [] “The Game of Football,” Lynn Wal- 
dorf, $4.00 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 49, [] Information “Spread Formation Foot- 


ball,” L. R. “Dutch” Meyer 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 
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* What can a Kolite cover mean... 


To a center—a quicker snap. 

To a quarterback—a surer pass off. 

To a passer—a more accurate grip. 

To a receiver—a sure-fingered completion. 


The Seamless 581 is weather-proof... it will 
never grow heavy on a punter’s toe... it needs 
no towel to dry its modern hide, which now 
carries extra-large pebbling for a surer grip. 


AND, These Two Exclusive Features 


(1) Buty! Bladder—Virtually eliminates need 
for reinflation! Patented, all-rubber Kantleek 


NOW —The Seamless 581 is recognized by both the N.F.S.H.S.A.A. and N.C.A.A. 








For Better Ball Handling, 
Play the Seamless 581 


with Kolite Cover—It’s Weather-Proof! 


valve is molded into bladder—cannot separate. 


(2) Nylon Winding — Specially processed Nylon, 
500°. stronger than cotton! Ball lasts longer, 
stands toughest treatment. 


New Economy for Your Athletic Budget 


The Seamless 581 is abrasion-resistant... 
scuff-proof. Send for test proof of performance. 
Join the hundreds of coaches and athletic direc- 
tors who have learned that they can have a 
more “playable” ball plus dollars and cents 
economy, with the Seamless 581 football... 
the all-weather ball built for 60-minute play, 
season after season. 








YOU CAN’T AFFORD 
TO GAMBLE 


Late last month, IVORY SYSTEM 
salesmen began calling at s¢hools and col- 
leges throughout the nation, and began 
also to submit their annual reports of the 
birth of many new “reconditioning” con- 
cerns. Each year the pattern is repeated: 
new firms spring up, offering some substi- 
tute for LVORY SYSTEM experience and 
quality. 

Ordinarily, new concerns, which have 
no reconditioning experience to offer, sub- 
stitute the argument that they are “speci- 
alists” in some phase of renovating — gen- 
erally, they are “shoe specialists” or 
“cleaning experts”. They are specialists in 
these branches of the industry solely be- 


cause they own-some shoe machinery or 


laundry equipment, and perhaps have 
some eivilian experience in these lines. 
The fact remains, however, that the 
problems of handling civilian clothing and 
athleti¢ equipment are vastly different, 
and that an expert civilian shoe repairer is 
an apprentice reconditioner. The true 
“shoe specialists” of the industry are the 
IVORY. SYSTEM shoe men, many of 
whom have been repairing, not shoes, but 
athleticshoes, for thirty years. Their repu- 
tation for unequalled workmanship and 
their wealth of experience at the trade 
which must concern you as a coach or 
athletie director, cannot be matched by 


any new psuedo-expert. 


Be sure, GO IVORY, the one firm with a tested reputation 
_ for expert performance. 


BY ITSELF” 


<tem 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 





